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EUROPE. NO. IV. 
GERMANY. 
Ich liebe mein Vaterland ! 

Ture is something serious about the very name of Germany. Any 
one who knows aught of Europe, arranges his countenance into sober 
attention when he hears it, and prepares himself to endure a dry 
homily. Indeed, it has cost us an effort to commence this article, 
and we still do it with extreme diffidence ; for, when we take into con- 
sideration the magnitude and importance of the passing events in 
Germany, and glance at the mighty consequences, which may ensue 
from them, we feel that the subject demands such a solemn considera- 
tion, as will hardly be given by the generality of readers. 

It seems that an article on the political state ef Germany, at this mo- 
ment, must be clad in such a sombre, unattractive garb, as will hardly 
figure well amid the racy, light, and gaily-dressed essays, that crowd 
the pages of a periodical. It may appear to stalk into the lively throng, 
like one of the stern old Teutonic knights, with iron glove, and heavy 
spurs, and ever-closed visor, to witness, not partake, the festivity where 
the gay chevaliers of the south, with unhelmed heads, shook their flow- 
ing curls in the light dance ; or, with unbelted sword and unmailed 
breast, poured the soft tale in beauty’s willing ear. 

But, on the other hand, when we call to mind Germany as she is,— 
the land of chivalry and romance; or her people, imaginative as 
grave, and as courageous as calm; when we transport ourselves to 
the banks of the Rhine, and call to mind the scenery through which 
he rolls his calm eternal tide, so rich, yet so severe, so majestic and 
so venerable ; every valley adorned with walled cities, every height 
crowned by the mouldering fragments of embattled castles; or when 
we mingle again in imagination with the calm and resolute Germans, 
and call to mind those striking traits of keen sensibility, which break 
out ever and anon from beneath the cold reserve of their exterior, as 
the molten lava runs warm under its hardened crust; we feel all our 
interest in them revive so strongly, that we almost imagine it must be 
shared by others im an equal degree. 
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Germany differs as widely from the rest of Europe in the appear- 
ance of the country, as in the moral character of the inhabitants ; and 
no where is the change more apparent than when you leave the Rhine 
Provinces—when you bid adieu to the light-hearted Frenchman, who 
kisses you at parting, and cries gaily, ‘‘ au plaisir de vous revoir,” and 
you advance to the sober German, who coldly extends his hand, and, 
without taking his pipe from his mouth, grunts out his ‘ sind sie will- 
kommen !” 

Germany, more than the rest of Europe, preserves the characteristic 
appearance of past ages; forests are there found as vast and as wild 
as when Cesar cut his daring way through them; and although the 
intervening country is highly cultivated, and the plains are filled with 
cities, there is an uniform look of simplicity about them, which seems 
that of days gone by. They decay not, neither do they change with 
the changing fashions, either in the style of buildings, or in the dress of 
the inhabitants. Italy, by her glorious ruins, reminds you of an age 
and arace which you admire and regret; France speaks to you of 
to-day, uninfluenced by the past, and regardless of the future ; bat 
Germany recalls to your mind, by her aspect, and by her monuments, the 
middle ages, and the days of chivalry and romance. You may stand 
beneath the walls of her old castles, and gaze upon battlement, and 
shot-hole, and gateway, until you are so transported in imagination to 
the days when gallant squires kept watch on its towers, that you may 
hear the warder wind his horn, and the war-horse neigh in the court: 
and see the portcullis rise, and the draw-bridge fall, and a steel-clad 
knight, with lance in rest, come galloping over its trembling planks. 

Or, if you are ina mood for musing, you may repair to a German 
museum, and you will find,—not an Etruscan vase,—not a log of the 
wood of the true cross,—not the baked head of a Zealander,—but 
you will start, on entering a hall, to find yourself in the midst of 
knights armed cap-a-pie, some standing erect, some stretching forward 
to strike, and some reclining on the floor. One rests upon his enor- 
mous sword ; another wields his iron mace ; and a third seems draw- 
ing his dagger from its sheath. You approach with awe a gigantic 
form in burnished steel, and all the picture, which your boyish imagin- 
ation had drawn when reading a romance, will be recalled ; you will 
see the heavy helm, and the bars of the closed visor, and the broad 
cuirass on the breast, and the chain-shirt falling over the thighs, and 
the bright greaves on the legs; his very feet are clothed in steel, and 
the arms are sheathed and plated with the same; the hands and fin- 
gers too are covered with iron-jointed gloves—and there is weight 
enough there to bear down your whole strength; but he lightly holds 
out his immense shield on his left arm, with its huge spike projecting 
from the centre, and seems to wield his heavy lance as though it were 
a wand. 

You feel ashamed of your own degenerate weakness, and resolutely 
lifting with both hands an enormous helmet, you put it on your head, 
with the assistance of the keeper; but when it is on, and the clasps 
are sprung, and the visor is closed, you feel as though you were shut 
up in an iron cage; the immense weight presses on your shoulders ; 
you stagger under the load, and mutter a prayer for relief, between the 
bars of the visor What. then, would be vour feelings with the whole 
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load of armor on your back, since the breast-plate alone of some of them 
weighs over fifty pounds! Well might the French soldiers com- 
plain, that after having overthrown some heavy armed knights from 
their horses, and turned them upon their backs, to lie helpless and 
sprawling like land tortoises, they were obliged to seek axes, and try to 
smash in their armor, and even then could not kill the half of them. 

But to return to the general appearance of the country; all looks 
lasting and solid in Germany ; there, nothing is light and airy—noth- 
ing wretched and perishing ; men take care of the houses built by 
their great grandfathers, and transmit them uninjured to their great 
grandchildren. 

Now could one, with the wand of Asmodeus, remove the roofs of all 
the houses in that wide-spread land, and, from the appearance, posi- 
tion, and occupation of the majority of their inmates, draw a picture of 
a German at home, it would be in this wise :—A large, strong, clumsy 
figure, with pale face, flaxen hair, and grayish blue eyes, would be seen 
dimly through a dense, hot atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, lounging on a 
chair, with his right hand resting idly on the table, its fingers clasping 
a half emptied quart of beer, and his left palm stretched out compla- 
cently toward the great close stove which pours out its suffocating 
heat ; while, with his head thrown back, and his crooked pipe hanging 
from his mouth, he follows listlessly, with his dull eye, the curlings of 
the clouds of smoke, which are puffed from his mouth, as regularly as 
clicks his huge clock in the corner. 

But we will not now consider the peculiarities of German character, 
which cannot be very much influenced by the climate and soil, since 
Germany embraces every kind of soil, and enjoys widely differing 
climes. The deep, rich land of Austria does not more attract your 
admiration by the plenty and variety of its products, than does the dry, 
sandy soil of Prussia excite your wonder that men can glean from it a 
livelihood, when it seems to give but a meagre support to the stunted 
pines which cover its surface. 

The mountains lift their naked and rocky heads to the clouds ; but the 
soil, that has been swept from them, lies fattening in the deep valleys be- 
tween; and the husbandman, who reposes from his toil, and seeks 
shelter from the heat, may lie down in full view of huge glaciers, 
which a thousand summer suns cannot melt. 

But the most striking feature in German scenery, is the noble Rhine; 
that river whose name is connected with so many glorious deeds,—on 
whose banks sit a thousand cities,—whose scenery is so rich, and so 
varied,—whose waters seem the life-blood of the country through which 
he flows, and who merits and receives from the whole German nation 
the endearing title of “ Farner Rutne.” It is indeed a majestic 
stream; and when an American looks on its broad dark wave, that 
flows so silently, yet so strong, he feels, for the first time in Eurgpe, as 
he felt when gazing on his own Hudson or Ohio; but when he lifts 
his eyes, and sees the walled cities with their tall spires,—and the vine- 
covered hills, and the toppling crags crowned with the ruins of old 
castles, whose broken walls still rear themselves on high, and show, 
here and there, turrets, and loop-holes, and battlements, against the 
far horizon ; and when he recalls the deeds that have been done, the 
empires that have been won, on the very spot, perhaps, where he 
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stands, his bosom thrills with an emotion, which it would never have 
known at home, even at the sight of the Missouri or Amazon. 

It is by the associations which it revives, that the Rhine scenery 
becomes the resort of so many pilgrims to the picturesque, and the ob- 
ject of the enthusiastic admiration of the Germans, whose ardent im- 
aginations personify it in a thousand ways; and it may well be said, 
in the beautiful language of Madame de Stael, ‘‘ The countries which 
he traverses appear at the same time so sombre, yet so varied,—so 
rich, yet so still, that it would seem it was he who had cultivated them, 
and not the men of to-day ;—the river tells, as it rolls along, the high 
deeds of olden time, and the shade of Arminius seems still to wander 
on its banks.” But the Germans, and indeed all Europeans, have 
other and stronger motives than merely imaginative ones, to respect 
and value this river. It traverses more than nine hundred miles of 
country ; it waters and fertilizes an immense valley, where more than 
six millions of inhabitants live in plenty and prosperity ; and it opens a 
communication between the ocean and the very heart of Europe. In 
spite of the odious restrictions upon its navigation, and of the multitude 
of jealous and discordant states through which its commerce rolls, each 
of which pluck part of its fleece, (the solemn declaration of the Holy 
Alliance to the contrary, notwithstanding,) this river still presents a 
scene of life and bustle, which is rare in Europe. But who can refrain 
from indulging in the reflection, of how immense would be the change, 
if that stream, with its surrounding country, were in the hands of 
Americans or Englishmen; or even if the states around it were 
united into one free und independent nation. What an immense 
field for speculation and improvement! how soon would its silent 
banks be lined with wharves and piers! how soon would the crawling 
raft, and the heavy lugger, be replaced by the swift cutter, and the 
flying steam-boat ! how merrily would plash the wheels in that smooth 
tide, which now feels only the slow monotonous dip of the oar; and 
how soon would the active sailor urge his swift bark where now sits 
the patient German, smoking his pipe, and allowing himself to be 
borne sluggishly along by the mere force of the stream. 

Other large and navigable streams run through Germany, in various 
directions, and open a free communication between the heart of the 
country and the Baltic, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Her 
strong, rich soil produces a large surplus produce ; her mineral re- 
sources are great; her climate is of that happy mean between the 
torrid and frigid, that seems but to promote the activity, and favor the 
enterprise of man. ' 

Every thing concurs to make of the inhabitants of Germany a fine 
and enlightened race; every thing but the governments. The re- 
ligious and social establishments, and the institutions for education, 
are alike favorable to it. ‘Too much, indeed, cannot be said in praise 
of the Germans for their efforts in bringing education to perfection ; 
they, more than any other people, have reduced it to a matter of sci- 
ence, and their institutions best serve as models to others. 

Germany is full of universities ; and most excellent ones they are, 
too; not like so many of our establishments, which are dubbed col- 
leges and universities, but whose proudest monuments are only great 
brick and mortar walls, aud long paper catalogues of professors and of 
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students; but whose graduates would be unfit to enter an English or 
German high school. ‘The Universities of Germany are not like these ; 
you may enter Gottingen, small as it is, and seek in vain for the col- 
lege buildings, for they do not exist—you look, in vain, for the display 
of professional dignity, for each one is buried in his books, or is in his 
room with his class—you listen, in vain, for the bell which summons 
the laggards to their task—for there are no laggards there ; in fine, 
you might be in the village a week, without discovering that it con- 
tained one of the finest universities in the world ; that the shelves of 
its library groaned under the wezht of three hundred thousand of the 
choicest books ; and that its chairs, eighty-nine in number, were filled 
by men of splendid talent and vast erudition. Or, if you should fol- 
low one of the students to a professor’s house, and seat yourself in the 
humble room with the class, you would, perhaps, imagine while wait- 
ing, that you were to be bored by a common-place and dry lecture ; 
but as soon as the professor began, you would see that he was a perfect 
master of his business; as he got engaged in his subject, you would 
wonder at his depth of research, and variety of knowledge; and as he 
warmed towards the close, you would catch his enthusiasm, and share 
his high-wrought feeling, and go away, lamenting there were few, if 
any, such men at home. 

But beware how you draw your conclusions about Germany from 
| the university towns, or form your ideas of German character from the 
appearance of German students; for the butterfly is not more unlike 
the grub worm, than is the German at the university to the German 
after he has left it and established himself for life. 

The German student is a sloven, a fop, and a bully ; you meet him 
swaggering along the street, with his cap set sideways on his head, 
his elbows sticking awkwardly out from his sides, and his spurs rat- 
tling on the pavement, at every pompous stride he takes; he regards 
you not, or looks but disdainfully upon you—and his whole air is so 
puppyish, that you feel strongly inclined to jostle him from the side- 
walk. Indeed, he seems to try to provoke this, and if you but take 
the right side from him, he turns round in offended dignity, and de- 
mands satisfaction; you endeavor to explain, but he will not hear 
reason; he storms, and calls you a ‘‘ dummer yunge—stupid fellow,” 
you throw your card at his head—accept his challenge—and go home 
to write your will. But your furious adversary, though fond of duels, 
is not so of death; it is perhaps, the fifth or sixth he has fought that 
season, and he dreams not of any danger ; and when you meet him in 
the morning, and the sabre is put into your hand, you find him so cov- 
ered with stuffed cushions in front, and with huge gloves on his arms, 
and pads on his sides, that you have no chance but at his little face. 
If you refuse to join in this boyish mockery of a combat, and chal- 
lenge your adversary “‘ auf pistolen,” it is a thousand to one but he 
refuses; for the German laws of duelling allow him to do so; laws 
under which, in some universities, four, five, and six hundred duels 
are fought annually, and which operate so well as to prevent the loss 
of more than half a dozen lives out of the whole number. 

If you mingle among the students, and perchance are admitted to 
some of the meetings of the clubs, or Landmannshaften, you would 
see the heavy German transformed into a wild bacchanal, a fierce en- 
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thusiast, or a burning patriot; he seems a hot-headed, resolute man 
of the world; he quaffs his glass to the memory of heroic German 
feats; and he thunders aloud his patriotic songs with such energy and 
zeal, that you would imagine him ready to pour out his blood for lib- 
erty and country ; you would think that every fiery youth might be- 
come another Sands, and his dagger be ready to strike another 
Kotzebue. 

There is, in the composition of some of the Burschen songs, so 
much of, sweet melody; in the sentiment, so much of genuine poetry, 
and sublime conception ; and the sudents join in them with such 
zeal and enthusiasm, that you would imagine yourself among the 
choicest spirits of young France; and suppose that such youths would 
each carry from the altar of patriotism on which they seem to be sac- 
rificing, a brand that would set Germany in a blaze, from the Rhine 
to the Oder. 

But when fhe club is broken up, and the fumes of wine or beer are 
dissipated, and the song of patriotism is still; when the student has left 
the university, and become a settled man, then all his patriotic ardor 
is gone ; he bears, without a murmur, the impositions of his govern- 
ment; he sees, without a blush of shame, the indignities which are 
suffered by his country ; and forgetting all but his book and his pipe, 
he plunges into the depths of science, utterly regardless of the revolu- 
tions that may be going on around him. 

It is not, however, the graduates of the universities alone who are 
filled with book-learning, while they are ignorant of the world ; for 
there is no country in Europe, where the people are so well educated, 
(in the common acceptation of the term) as in Germany ; but it is an 
education which savors not of to-day; which fits not men to become 
intelligent and useful members of society, or active and public-spirited 
citizens. The schoolmaster is indeed abroad in Germany, but it is the 
old-fashioned pedagogue, with birch in hand, whe will persecute his 
pupils into an understanding of ‘‘ reading, writing, and arithmetic,” 
but nothing more. Schools abound in Germany ; every man knows 
how to read and write, but not how to observe ; for one may have 
learning without knowledge, and be at the same time a scholar and a 
fool; he may use a telescope, but not be able to see beyond his own 
nose. ‘The proof is, that in those parts of Germany where the schools 
are the most systematically and extensively established, there is the 
greatest illiberality, the most prejudice, and the most apathy ; in Prus- 
sia, every village must have its school, and every boy and girl must 
learn its letters ; but are not the Prussians more illiberal than the rest 
of the Germans? are they not more indifferent about their political 
rights, and more pleased to sing te deums, because their king conde- 
scends te be a humane, sober, and tolerably just despot ? 

If you reason with a Prussian on the folly of trusting arbitrary 
power to erring man, he answers, ‘‘ But our King is a good and virtu- 
ous man.” ‘ Yes!” say you, ‘‘ but his successors may not be such.” 
“They will be, however,” says the Prussian, “ for all our princes are 
good young men, and doubtless their children will take after them.” 

Now, this is worse than the Bwotian stupidity of the Austrian, who 
is contented because he is fat, and who supports his Emperor, and the 
Emperor's emperor, Metternich, because they seek to promote the 
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physical well-being of the people by all possible ways ; and give their 
subjects the means of gratifying their appetites and their passions, on 
the sole condition of their abstaining from any intellectual food. 

Could multitudes of books insure the intelligence of a people, the 
Germans would be the most intelligent in the world, for there is no 
end to the books in Germany ; and one is astonished at finding, in so 
small a space, so many splendid libraries. ‘‘ Entering Germany from 
Strasburg, the traveler goes a few miles, and finds at Carlsruhe a 
library of seventy thousand volumes. A few hours ride brings him to 
Heidelberg, where he discovers another of fifty thousand ; proceeding 
thirty miles to Darmstadt, he beholds a third, containing eighty-five 
thousand ; at Mayence, another of ninety thousand; and in the city 
of Franktfort, another of one hundred thousand. As he leaves the 
latter town for Gottingen, he stops at Giepen, not far from thirty miles, 
and in this small university he is surprised to find a collection of only 
twenty thousand volumes; but he soon learns that at Marburg, twenty 
miles farther, is another of fifty-five thousand; and at Cassell one of 
from ninety thousand to one hundred thousand volumes. On arriving 
at Gottingen, the next day, in time to dine, he beholds with astonish- 
ment three hundred thousand volumes, all collected within less than a 
century. Making this a central point, and proceeding north about 
forty miles, he enters Wolfenbuttel, a small town of less than seven 
thousand inhabitants, and finds a library of two hundred thousand 
volumes ; at Hamburg, the commercial and city libraries of twenty- 
five thousand, and eighty thousand volumes. South-east of Gottingen, 
at the distance of eighty miles, he arrives at Weimar, where a library 
of one hundred thousand, and at Jena, ten miles farther, another of 
thirty thousand, proclaim the princely spirit of the Dukes of this little 
state. Leipzig is but a short ride from the last mentioned city ; here 
he observes with pleasure two libraries of one hundred thousand vol- 
umes: at Halle, only twenty-five miles distant, one of fifty thousand ; 
and at Dresden one of two hundred and forty thousand volumes. 
Proceeding to Berlin, he enters the library of the university, contain- 
ing one hundred and eighty thousand volumes; and the Konigsburg 
library of fifty thousand ; the large collection at Breslau, as well as 
many other of the cities, display the patronage of the government, as 
well as the love of literature which characterises the Prussians. 

“In southern Germany, a similar prospect presents itself; at Frey- 
burg, he finds a library of twenty thousand ; at Tubingen, another; at 
Stuttgard, one of one hundred and sixteen thousand ; at Wurzburg, a 
fourth of thirty thousand; at Erlanger, one of forty thousand; at 
Landshult, one of one hundred thousand ; and at Munich he discovers 
the largest in all Germany, and the third in the world, containing four 
hundred thousand. In Vienna, the four libraries contain near six 
hundred thousand volumes, and Prague has one of one hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 

“« The thirty-one libraries above mentioned, contain more than three 
millions, three hundred thousand volumes; or averaging one hundred 
and seven thousand. The thirty-one largest libraries in the United 
States do not contain two hundred and fifty thousand volumes.”’* 





* Dwight’s Travels in the North of Germany. 
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Thus far our traveler is right ; but what inference must be drawn? 
Surely not that the Germans are more active, useful, or even intelli- 
gent members of society than the Americans; for this would be far 
from the truth. ‘The seven thousand inhabitants of Wolfenbuttel 
would be more enlightened and benefited, I will venture to say, by 
having a good canal or rail-road run through their little town, than by 
the addition of other two hundred thousand volumes to the shelves of 
their immense library. Now, a good library is a good thing; but 
Heaven preserve us from living in a community where our physical 
well-being, and the protection of our civil rights, must depend on a 
host of book-worms. Every sturdy burgher of Wolfenbuttel may 
prove his national rights to be indisputable, by apt quotations from 
Puffendorf and Grotius ; but would he know how to ubtain and defend 
them? No! a prince or a priest may fleece or gull him; and a Cos- 
sack may to-morrow light his pipe by the leaves of his library, in defi- 
ance of Vattel himself. 

Indeed, literature is the only common ground on which the Ger- 
mans of all the states can meet; and it may be said that it is now the 
strongest bond of union between the different parts of the nation. 
But even this common feeling and commen tie is of recent formation, 
and little strength ; German literature was alike despised by foreign- 
ers, and useless at home, in a national point of view, until appeared 
that brilliant galaxy of genius, of which Schiller and Goethe were the 
leading stars, and which shed abroad a bright and kindling light, 
which warmed, into something like nationality, every German scholar, 
whether he lived on the shores of the Baltic or the Mediterranean, or 
on the banks of the Rhine or the Danube. But mere literature alone 
can never create in any people, (much less in one so subdivided as the 
German) that real nationality which gives birth to an intense interest 
in political matters, to a love of liberty, and to firmness in the pursuit 
and possession of it. All the governments in Germany unite in 
wielding their whole force to crush this feeling, and to prevent its dis- 
semination ; and to this want of a nationality must it be ascribed that 
the Germans, the boldest thinkers in the world, are the most timid pol- 
iticians ; that the Germans, who abide by no rules, and pin their faith 
on no authority in matters of abstraction, but plunge boldly into the 
wildest speculations of thought, are so obedient, so respectful to prece- 
dent, in matters of real life; that they, who, with restless eagerness, 
pounce upon every morsel that can furnish food for their imaginations, 
or slake the thirst of curiosity, should leave unregarded and undis- 
cussed the all-important subject of the political and social situation of 
mankind. 

It is only while in the universities, in those hot-beds of excitement, 
that the German is a politician, or an active patriot ; there his imagin- 
ation is exalted, and his patriotism awakened, and some of the noblest 
feelings of man blossom and promise great fruit; but the moment the 
nursery is broken up, and the young shoots are planted far apart from 
each other in the towns and villages of Germany, patriotism withers 
into stagnant indifference, and enthusiasm, which never dies in the 
breast of a German, turns to seek for food in the unwearied pursuit of 
science, 
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The governments, we say, would fain crush the nationality of the 
people ; they would conceal, if possible, from the Germans themselves, 
the important fact, that there exists in the centre of Europe, thirty-two 
millions of people, of one common origin, one common language, and 
one common interest; that this people are bound together by all the 
endearing ties of historic recollection, and by the more important ones 
of mutual influence and dependence ; that this people, united and 
independent, would hold the political balance in their hands; in fine, 
they would have it forgotten that Germany exists, with the constituent 
parts of a mighty empire, and requires only to have them brought to- 
gether to become such. 

But there was atime, when the Princes and Kings of all Europe 
were glad to make use of the mighty force which the union of Ger- 
many gave to them; in the dark hour of their adversity they summoned 
German nationality from the tomb where it had slept for ages, and they 
formed, from this newly aroused spirit, a weapon with which to crush 
him whose martial tread made their thrones totter to their bases. It 
is well known that the only appeals which the different governments 
of Germany have made to the common nationality of the country, was 
when they were quailing before the eagles of Napoleon ; he could cope 
with, and overthrow, and annihilate the princes of Germany ; but when 
the people were roused, when they were called upon by the ties of 
country, by the appeals of patriotism, and by the promises of liberty, 
to support their princes, they arose in their might, and fell upon the 
invader with an impetuosity and obstinacy that he could not resist. 

flow nobly and how devotedly the people of Germany stood by 
their governments ,during the! dark hour of their adversity, the 
world well remembers; it remembers, too, (and so does Germany,) 
how basely all the promises made to the people, during the season of 
peril, by the kings, have been violated: he of Prussia, in particular, 
who is so lauded for his humanity, his benevolence, and his Christi- 
anity, has covered his name with eternal infamy, by his shameless want 
of observance of his faith so solemnly plighted to his people. 

The nationality of Germany, then, only sleeps—it is not yet dead ; 
and the kings know it well. When, but a short time ago, a little duke 
resisted all the efforts of his powerful neighbor, the King of Bavaria, 
to make him trammel his press, the king, in his wrath, talked of com- 
ing down on him with an army ; but the duke replied, “if your maj- 
esty forces me to it, I will make an appeal to my people, and you will 
scarce find so powerful anally to back you.” It is needless to say, 
that his kingship started back at the thoughts of the spirit which was 
to be conjured up to oppose him. 

We had intended to discuss in this article the principles of the 
German Confederation, and to have shown how incompatible it is 
with the interests and independence of Germany; but we have 
allowed the pen so to wander at random on less important topics, that 
it has not left us room enough for aught but a general view. 

Napoleon reared the ‘* Confederation of the Rhine” upon the ruins 
of the Germanic empire; and, although he regarded not the spirit of 
the age, and listened too much to private friendship in the bestowing 
of here a million and there a million of people to his favorites, still, 
his system was better for Germany than the one which preceded or 
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has followed. It was better, because, while it was not more opposed than 
they tothe progress of improvement and civilization, it did more advance 
the physical well-being of the country. ‘The Germanic Confederation 
is a cunningly devised scheme to perpetuate the status quo; to foster 
the divisions and check the growth of a national feeling, until Austria 
and Prussia shall be ready to swallow and digest, each one half of 
Germany. The thirty-nine states, which compose the Confederacy, 
are merely dragged into it, and made use of, while there, to favor the 
arbitrary views of the great formers of the scheme. Every little state 
is obliged to follow the lead of Prussia and Austria, while its own 
want of importance, and its variance with its immediate neighbors, 
prevents it from asserting any rights or interests of its own. A small 
state, according to the regulations of the Confederation, would find it 
impossible to make any foreign arrangements, either for war or peace, 
without the consent of the great ones; while Austria or Prussia, by 
virtue of the few square leagues of territory which they hold without 
the limits of the Confederacy, claim and take the right of exemption 
from the laws by which they would bind the others. 

The division of Germany into so many ridiculously small states, 
serves only to fritter away the strength of the country, to perpetuate 
prejudices, and to dissipate the patriotism and the property of the peo- 
ple. You may gallop through a half-dozen of their baby kingdoms in 
one day (that is, if the custom-house officers will permit it,) and you 
might ride round a long time, looking in vain for the Principality of 
Lichstenstein, whose territory extends but five square miles, and whose 
whole population, including the Prince’s household, the standing army, 
the clergy, and all the laity, does not exceed in number that of 
some of the wards in our good city of Boston. 

Every such state, however, is obliged to support its royal family in 
royal style ; it must pay the parasites of a court; it must pay a police 
to be a spy on its own thoughts and actions ; and it must pay an army 
to point the bayonet at its own breast. 

The fact is, that the Germanic Confederation is one of the most 
perfect specimens of political jugglery and humbug, that ever was de- 
vised for the benefit of the few, at the expense of the many. With all 
its apparent strength, it is of no real importance in the political scale ; 
and the only influence which it can or has exerted, is of the negative 
sort. It wields, indeed, on paper, an army of three hundred thousand 
men ; but of these, Austria supplies ninety thousand, and Prussia 
eighty thousand ; and besides that there are few questions on which their 
interests can be united, (save that of checking liberalism) what chance 
have the shoal of thirty-five little fishes, in the wake of these great 
monsters? Would it be possible to make the quota from each little 
state feel that degree of common interest, in any question likely soon 
to occur, which would cause them to remain long together, or fight 
with hearty zeal? Unfortunately for the kings of the earth, the first 
great question likely to be tried by the sword, is that of their right to 
hold the sway they now pretend to, without consulting the interests of 
the people ; and it is of vital importance to examine the side which 
Germany will take in the contest. 

There are many who suppose from the tone of the German ultra 
liberal press, before the late Decrees of the Diet at Frankfort, that 
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Germany is on the eve of a violent and thorough revolution ; and that 
the slightest spark would produce an explosion, shaking Europe to its 
centre. Others, judging by the character of the Germans in past 
ages, and by their known attachment to the persons of their princes, 
suppose that they would take side of royalty, against republicanism. 
But the truth lies between the two; and the German people, from not 
knowing what to do, will just do nothing at all. 

If there was any thing that could have aroused the German people 
from their political apathy, if there was any outrageous usurpation that 
could have awakened a spirit similar to that which hurled Charles the 
‘Tenth from his throne, it would have been done by the late abomina- 
ble Decrees of the Germanic Diet. That the promises of liberal con- 
stitutions and extensive reforms which the monarchs made in i814 and 
1815 should not have been accomplished, was not enough to render 
the Germans restive ; that, bit by bit, measures of encroachment upon 
the people’s rights were made every year, was also unheeded—but 
when, at one fell swoop, every promise was broken, every hope of relief 
was extinguished, and the liberty of the press destroyed throughout all 
Germany, then, if ever, should the thunder of public indignation have 
been heard, and thirty crownless kings have been seen, flying before 
the awakened wrath of thirty millions of outraged people. 

But so far from any thunder being heard, there was not even a growl 
nor a threat; and it now appears that the sovereigns took their bold 
and but too decisive measure after cool deliberation. ‘They saw that 
the liberal press was fast disseminating liberal principles in Germany ; 
they felt that it was fast sapping the foundations of their thrones ; and, 
having allowed the thrilling effect of the ‘ Three Days in Paris’ to 
subside, they boldly applied the dangerous remedy of breaking up the 
ress. 

The blow then has been struck, and Germany has borne it not only 
unresistingly but unblushingly ; yet is there no hope that her interesting 
and intelligent people may assert their right to be governed in the only 
way which can ensure the advancement of the human species toward 
moral and social perfection? We think there is; we think that the 
patient endurance of the Decrees of the Diet may be explained by other 
causes than those usually given ; to cowardice—to a craven spirit of 
submission, no one ever dreams of attributing it; and when one con- 
siders the slugglish indifference of the people to political matters, 
the imperfect means of dissemination of political information, and 
the want of training, one may yet hope for Germany. 

The blow of the Diet is indeed a heavy one, but it may cause a re- 
action; any thing aimed at the common liberty of Germany may arouse 
a common spirit of opposition ; and this is what is wanting. One may 
rely too on the progress which liberal opinions and _ political intelli- 
gence must inevitably make in Germany, in spite of the restrictions of 
the press ; it will be slow; the present generation may not see Ger- 
many united, and free, and independent; but succeeding ones will. 
When the Germans, with their superior intelligence, and their more solid 
qualities, shall have had the same political training which the French 
have had, they will reap the full benefit of it, in the establishment of 
constitutional governments, without the horrors and the excesses which 
made France suffer so much and profit so little 
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We propose, in succeeding numbers, to consider Germany more in 
in detail, and to make some observations on the masked despotisms of 
Austria and Prussia, where the tyrannic principles of absolutism, which 
characterize Russia, are carried into operation, disguised only by fear 
and hypocrisy. 


CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


LETTER FROM A COUNSELLOR AT LAW TO HIS NEPHEW ON THE 
CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
Dear I . 

You have asked my advice, on a choice among the pursuits of life, 
and I cannot conscientiously, as I would not willingly, withhold it. 
Advice, however, is more readily given than received, and yet easier 
received than acted upon. All I expect of mine is, that it will make 
an item, I hope not an unregarded one, in the aggregate of informa- 
tion, from which you will, at last, make up your judgement. 

My first remark is, that I have always thought, that any natural tastes 
or inclinations, strongly marked, towards any particular pursuits, or 
vocation, ought, in spite of all opposing obstacles or contrary opinions, 
to be steadily pursued. ‘These are the peculiar marks of genius, and 
will ultimately prevail over all impediments. ‘They, however, seldom 
occur, and must be natural, strong, and peculiar, to constitute the 
exception. You, I suppose, have no such advantages, and may, like 
the general mass of mankind, be benefited by the counsels of observa- 
tion and experience. You must have seen among your country- 
men, what foreigners call a love of titles, and office,—in reality, an 
ardent thirst for distinction. In this, they are not singular, for what 
human being can be found not touched by this common feeling of his 
nature? Republican forms cannot hide it, nor democratic leveling 
destroy it. As there are here no hereditary titles, no stars, nor gar- 
ters, nor the various paraphernalia of courts and camps, the common 
ambition finds a simpler gratification, in the general use of militia titles, 
government offices, state dignitics, and, more than all, in the universal 
longing atier the learned professions. These are emphatically the 
aristocracy. {samana member of one of these? He is learned,— 
by his diploma; a gentleman by prescription; and being both learned 
and gentle, he is, at once, raised above the canaille, and becomes a 
member of that very respectable body, genteel society. Is he a me- 
chanic? He is ignorant, for the want of a diploma,—and vulgar for 
his trade ; and being both ignorant and vulgar, to the canaille he be- 
longs. Now, gentecl society being the enviable object of republican 
ambition, and the learned professions being the direct path to it, it may 
easily be guessed, with what eagerness the multitude rush into them. 
‘To this add the charms of political glory, theological eloquence, and 
medical fame, and who will wonder that America boasts of her eight 
thousand lawyers, six thousand divines, and ten thousand doctors ? 
Now, as this longing after the professions is universal, and as every 
tcoming moth r, not only desires beauty for the daughter, but learning 
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for the son, it may be well to inquire of those making the choice, with 
what propriety it is made, and upon what foundation their hopes of 
success depend? ‘This question, seriously pondered and deliberately 
answered, would, I doubt not, change the direction of many a voyage 
on the stream of life, and make joyous the course of many a bark, 
whose end would otherwise be disaster and shipwreck. ‘The profes- 
sional man must be a scholar, and in some sense learned. ‘To be suc- 
cessful, he must have tried, and profited by, the ‘ viginti annorum 
lucubrationes.”’ Now this learning does not always procure happiness, 
or gratify ambition. 


** Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause a while from letters, to be wise ; 
Here mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the potion, and the gaol. 


* > * * * * 8 * 


And fatal learning leads him to the block : 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep; 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep.” 


But, verily, [ have misapplied the quotation, for the American pro- 
fessions cannot be accused of learning ; here and there, indeed, a 
burning light, kindled by the midnight lamp, is seen to penetrate the 
thickest mists; but, in general, the only lights of learning, here, are 
those scintillating sparks, occasionally struck out of young ambition, 
by its collisions with society ; not that here learning has no lovers,—is 
not sought,—is not valued,—but, that before the mind can be fixed 
upon it, long before a respectable portion of it can be acquired, the 
universal leveling of all stations, the mixing up of all vocations, the 
tendency of politics, and the spirit of wandering enterprize, divert us 
from our chosen pursuits, and whirl us along in a bustle and turmoil 
we had never sought but cannot avoid. 

But, to our question,—Why is the learned profession chosen, and 
what is the chance of success in it? It may be safely affirmed that 
not half the considerations involved in the answer are ever thought of. 
Suppose all the qualifications, in respect to mind and education, to be 
fully professed, is the physical constitution capable of enduring a life 
of severe mental labor, of constant anxiety, frequent agitation, and 
close confinement? Is the personal character of heart and manners 
fit for the pursuit, and pleasing to that public whose good will must be 
acquired? A deficiency in any of these may be, and every day is, 
fatalito the brightest intellect, and the most patient industry ; and what 
advantage,—gentec! society excepted,—does mediocrity in the profes- 
sions confer! And is it ever considered, how much superior an 
intelligent, educated farmer, sitting under his own vine and fig-tree, 
an example of upright independence, fulfilling well the duties of life, 
is to a mere county-court lawyer? or a civil engineer to an unsuccess- 
ful doctor? er even a successful mechanic, enlarging the limits of 
human skill, to a dull uninteresting preacher? But, who thinks they 
can fail? And, if they do, there is still the certainty of genteel soci- 
ety. lappy vanity, which forgets the possibility of misfortune, and 
remembers only the hopes ef ambition! But you are about to make 
the choice between the certainty of respectable independence and the 
chances of professional emimence. Look about you, then, upon the Bar, 
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the Pulpit, and the chair of Medicine, and under what circumstances 
do they present themselves ? 

1. Of the Bar,—Cobbett has well said that, “ it requires, and will 
have tadents and industry.” ‘Those who have not these, might as well 
attempt to roll up the Sysiphian stone, as hope for success in the proper 
sense of the word, at the bar. Adventitious circumstances may possi- 
bly give them a considerable practice founded on chicanery and favor, 
but a liberal practice, a durable reputation, a command of authorities, 
and the eloquence of the forum was never acquired without the aid of 
an acute sagacity, bending, with patient endurance, over the pages 
both of black-le tter learning and polished literature. But, says the 
young man, J havc talents, and T can and wil! have industry. Grant 

; but, have you the right kind of talents? Do you like argument ? 
ra you interested in debates? Do you like, I need not say the 
applause, but the gaze of the multitude ? Have you that persevering, 
untlinching industry, which will not be tempted, and cannot be divert- 
ed from its purpose? Conceding these, we may ask whether your 
temper of mind is fitted for the pursuit? Can you brook the taunts of 
adversaries, the sneers of fools, and mingle, without the sense of de- 
gradation, in the noise and clamor of vulgar and malicious contests ? 
I believe the Bar of this country was once as distinguished for its 
courtesy of manners, as for its supcriority of talent and acquirement. 
But certainly it has no reason now, with a few distinguished excep- 
tions, to boast of either. I hope it is 


‘* Distance lends enchantment to the view,” 


and that past generations contrast so strongly with the present, only 
because seen through the mists of time and obscurity. But I much 
fear that the lapse of years has made us neither wiser nor better ; and 
that, as the grace of the gentlemen of the old school is now seldom 
seen, so also the glow of integrity and the lustre of learning have 
departed with it. ‘The low ribaldry, the coarse retorts, the “vulgar 
slang whang, which have too often crept into the manners of the Bar, 
render it frequently a scene of disgust and mortification to the delicate 
and high-minded. Such manners, however, have not yet prevailed be- 
fore that venerable tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
nor before the courts of Errors in many of the States; nor, as I am 
told, before the Bar of Boston. ‘The exceptions are, however, few, I 
am afraid, in comparison with the great mass which forms the rule. 
It constitutes one of the degeneracies of the times, which, I believe, 
must be corrected before the people and the government can be restor- 
ed to the purity of the period of the Revolution. 

Suppose you can accommodate yourself to these things, without 
wounded feelings, it may be asked, Have you any peculiar advantages 
to facilitate success? for you need scarcely to be told that professions, 
like trades, may be overdone, and that talents and industry, though 
necessary to success, cannot always command it. Young men have 
looked to the bar, as the high road to wealth, judicial distinctions, and 
political honors, till the forum is crowded with all sorts and conditions 
of men; and talent, tact, and zeal have been aided by all the circum- 
stances of adventitious help. In general, the seats of place and power 
are vacated in time for each advancing generation of aspirants. But, 
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this is not always so. Like Malthus’s theory of ‘‘ population pressing 
against the barriers of subsistence,” the candidates for honors and dis- 
tinctions sometimes press against the limits of supply. Genius itself 
may waste for want of aliment, and ambition may fail in its flight. 
Compare the business, at any one Bar in this country, with those who 
are to share it. Examine the docket and the rofl of the Bar. ‘To 
place the matter in a practical point of view, let us take an example. 
At a Bar in the West, there were forty practising attornies. ‘The 
dockets of the courts contained about one thousand two hundred issue 
cases; these cases were probably worth about fifteen dollars each,— 
in all eighteen thousand dollars. Say that the Justice and the 
oflice business was worth twelve thousand dollars more; and there is 
thirty thousand dollars to be divided among forty persons, or seven 
hundred and fifty dollars per man. Now this is not wea/th,—it is 
not even competence for a family, in the respectable walks of life. 
Yet this was in a flourishing city, and far the best Bar of a large and 
prosperous state. As to honors, there was one chance in forty of be- 
ing a Judge, and one in a hundred of being a member of Congress. 
To this, it will be answered, that the honors and emoluments were not 
equally divided. ‘There were the common proportion of deficiencies 
in talent and education, and there were the idle and dissolute, who ex- 
cluded themselves. True, there were four or five who divided the 
spoil among them, five or six only who were fit for Judges, and as 
many more who were rivals for political distinction. It by no means 
follows, however, that the excluded and the unsuccessful were among 
the idle and the dissolute only. Some were industrious, of talent and 
education, but without business from the influence of adverse circum- 
stances, or forbid by too refined a sensibility from the use of those 
means which often bring unprincipled audacity into public favor. The 
simple praise of modest merit has contented many an aspirant, who, 
with more impudence and less principle, might have ascended the 
proudest heights of ambition. But, perhaps, you may say that none of 
those impediments are in your way. You have not only talents and 
industry, but that happy temper which mingles, without the sense of 
shame, in the contests of Rowdeys, that racy, classic wit, in such high 
request before country Justices,—that delicate sensibility, which seeks 
the gaze of the mob, and relishes its society. ‘Then, indeed, the law 
is your proper vocation ; gloriously may you win its honors, and hap- 
pily enjoy them! Notwithstanding all its peccadilloes, it is still a 
noble profession ; and, with a sound head united to a good heart, may 
be made honorable to yourself and useful to the world. 

2. Of the Pulpit. It is not probable you will think it necessary to 
study divinity: but if you do, there are certain principles and facts in 
relation to it, which will require your serious attention. You are 
aware that, in this country, as it should be every where, eminent piety 
is thought the first qualification for the ministry. Passing by this, then, 
as a sine qua non, we may examine some other requisites for the 
profession. As to the wants of the ministry, it was well said by Presi- 
dent Green to a graduating class, at Nassau Hall, that “ the church 
did not need ministers, so much as pious laymen.” This is eminently 
true; and as your object, if you enter upon it, is to do the most good, 
it ought to be well considered, im connexion with other facts. How 
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much positive and lasting benefit has been conferred on the world by 
the shining example of laymen? How much time and labor have 
been wasted by clergymen, ill prepared for their arduous duties? One 
of the first requisites for the ministry is a temper impenetrable by every 
human passion, except zeal in the cause he professes, and yet acted 
upon by every benevolent impulse. His whole life must consist in the 
exercise of Christian charity. His business is to pour oil on the tur- 
bid waters, and then lead them in fertilizing streams over the moral 
waste. Such atemper, however pious, few possess. We too fre- 
quently find ministers neglecting the exercise of the benevolent feel- 
ings for the excitements of temporal interests. Not that he should 
omit any of the political and moral duties connected with civil or 
social life; for, to the neglect of these by good men must be attributed 
much of that political corruption, which now threatens to make a ruin 
of our best and noblest institutions. Another great requisite 1s a per- 
suasive eloquence. Ido not mean mere rhetoric or oratory ; but that 
peculiar tact, which addresses the heart in the manner and with the 
words best understood, and most agreeable to it, united tu that direct- 
ness and zeal, which belong to one no less convinced himself than he 
would have others to be. In general, this talent is very little met with 
among American preachers,—pcerhaps, as little in Europe. We hear 
much of the ardent and almost terrible enthusiasm of Luther the Re- 
former, and Whitfield the Methodist,—much of the cold, and formal 
morality of Blair, and Paley, and some, among our Calvinistic divines, 
of the direct, austere, pungent preaching of Baxter ; but where is the 
rich learning, the lofty imagination of the venerable Taylor? The 
pure and simple persuasion of Saurin? The amiable, touching, 
graceful eloquence of Massillon? Here and there, indeed, we have a 
Dwight, and a Payson, to redeem pulpit oratory from the sins com- 
mitted against it. But, in general, the American pulpit exhibits a 
lamentable deficiency in those graces, which commend themselves so 
strongly to the feelings of the world. Having said that a preacher 
should be eloquent, | need scarcely add, that he should have a culti- 
vated, if not a learned mind; for he could scarcely be the former, 
without having the latter. We daily see, however, a host of young 
men, rushing to the desk, without any other qualification for the task 
they undertake than simple piety. Even the Education Society has 
made some of the strangest selections for the pulpit that could possibly 
be thought of. I will not say they may not be useful ; because there is 
a large class of society, so utterly ignorant, that a polished preacher 
would be as little fitted to them as a razor to cut blocks. A different 
state of society, however, now exists, from that to which the fishermen 
of old were commissioned. Many arts and sciences have originated 
since ; knowledge has increased a thousand fold: and education has 
been diffused among the many; there is, consequently, required a 
much higher cultivation of intellect, and much higher acquisitions to 
give one the same relative ascendancy in society. But, perhaps, some 
who know themselves to be unqualified, may say and believe that the 
Divine Power can supply their deficiencies. It may, but nothing 
short of it ever can. ‘To those, however, who have that piety, temper, 
and ability, which, with learning and eloquence, can alone fit them for 
it, What profession opens a higher, nobler, purer field of usefulness 
here, or reward hereafter ? 
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3. Of Medicine. ‘Those who enter this profession, have the utmost 
scope for the improvement of science, and the exercise of benevo- 
lence. Yet, it is believed, few of its disciples propose any such ob- 
jects of ambition. It is often embraced, as the easiest mode of obtain- 
ing a subsistence, and too frequently, as the ready means of imposing 
ignorance upon the easy credulity of mankind. Its real objects, how- 
ever, are of a far different, and higher character. It may be made 
the means of dispensing the widest charity to human suffering, and 
exalting, and extending a noble science. An enlightened young man 
will have only these objects. Even then, his career will be neither 
easy nor smooth, nor necessarily successiul. No profession was ever 
more indefinite, nor any more crowded with charlatans, pretenders, the 
ignorant, and the vile; others again, of purer motives and lofiier char- 
acters, rise among them, in bold relief. A band of noble hearts and 
gifted minds, skillful and philanthropic, have redeemed their caste 
from the general odium. But, does medical science require nothing 
more than the slight course of lectures necessary to obtain a degree ? 
On the contrary, few sciences require more varied acquisitions in 
knowledge. An eminent practitioner must be familiar, not merely 
with the details of his profession, but with various collateral subjects, 
such as Comparative Anatomy, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and Med- 
ical Jurisprudence. He must also be a man of letters, not learnedly 
so, but as an adjunct, and an accomplishment. ‘To do all this, there 
must be no small labor, and no dull intellect; and with all these, 
must be patience indomitable to bear with the querulous complaints of 
the sick, and be at the service of the public, at all hours and seasons, 
He, too, must be annoyed with angry collisions with jealous rivals, the 
more vexatious because unnecessary, and incapable of decision by any 
ultimate tribunal. ‘To this, add the advantage that the mere quack 
has, in his easy imposition upon the ignorance of others, and the small 
chance of great distinction, and I confess I see little in Medicine to 
tempt ambition. Yet, because it yields an easy subsistence, and knavery 
in it is less easily detected than in other business, it is every where 
crowded with adventurers, and their very numbers would seem to pre- 
clude success. None of these are, however, serious objections to gen- 
uine genius znd persevering assiduity. Iam considering only the 
prospects of those, who have good but not splendid talents,—common 
but not superior advantages. ‘To such, all these circumstances are 
important. Many a great and honored name, has, notwithstanding, 
persevered through and against all obstacles, till, from the heights of 
fame and usefulness, they look down upon the youth of the land, and 
illuminate their path to the same glorious eminence. 

In what L have said, you will probably find litte partiality for the 
learned professions. Yet 1 think them among the most useful, as well 
as the noblest of pursuits. ‘They may, however, be greatly over-rated, 
and from causes already suggested, they probably have been. They 
are not the best vocations for every degree of intellect, for every spe- 
cies of temperament, nor for every condition of circumstances. The 
same degree of industry and effort, which has led to mere mediocrity 
in these, might have produced great and brilliant success in more con- 
genial and not less useful pursuits. Why should a man plod and slum- 
ber over books, and with wearisome effort meet but slight encourage- 
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ment, when, in a different vocation, he might have been eminens, and 
honored? ‘There is another consideration; no employment in life 
requires such sedentary habits, such a wear upon the constitution, 
such an expenditure of vitality, as these pursuits of ambition. But to 
what other vocation can the ambitious aspirant turn? ‘There are 
many, honorable and useful. Civil Engineering must, from the very 
nature of our country, be, for many generations, a safe and lucrative 
business. There are all the branches of arts and manufactures, 
affording ample scope for the exercise of talent, and the acquisition of 
wealth and influence. But there is another and a more neglected de- 
partment,—that of the gentleman farmer. 'This character seems not 
to be properly appreciated. He is not an idler, living on his income 
in the country,—but an intelligent, scientific farmer, of cultivated 
mind, and gentlemanly deportment, who systematizes his business ; 
enters with zeal into all the beneficent and useful operations of rural 
life ;—is an active citizen, an honest man, and an hospitable gentle- 
man. As he is the most independent, so he may be the most digni- 
fied, and respected member of society. Usefulness, worth, integrity, 
and intelligence will command honor and influence any where, and in 
every society. Nor, is there any place of dignity or profit, fitted to 
his capacity, which our shrewd and discerning people would not gladly 
bestow on such a character. ‘The day is passing by, I hope, when 
shadow shall be mistaken for substance; if not, it matters little what 
may be your pursuit, for scarcely any will long be worth following. 
Even then, however, the retirement of rural life will be better suited 
to integrity of heart and desire of improvement, than any admixture 
with that ambitious throng, whose tendencies are corrupt, and whose 
hope is but on the possession of power, and the spoils of victory. 
Ohio, November, 1832. D. M. 


MY BOOKS. 


NO. V. 
Titi Livii Patavini, Quinque Libri. 
Five Books of the History of T’. Livy, the Paduan. 

Ler no student purchase, on his admission to college, the books 
of his class before he arrives on the spot, where, instead of dealing 
with booksellers, who will prey upon him in proportion to his “ gudli- 
bility,” he can buy of the upper classes, at a price proportionate to 
their dislike for the volumes to which they have been so long chained. 
* Hasten slowly,’ my young sub-freshmen, and avoid the error of 
your adviser. I was $0 impatient to procure the paraphernalia of a 
Collegian, that I stopped not to avoid expense nor to calculate future 
probabilities ; but, as soon as [I had finished my preparatory course, 
and before I knew that I should pass the ordeal of tutorial examina- 
tion, (that bugbear of those who have not encountered it, and discov- 
ered that its horrors are all imaginary,) | rushed into a bookstore and 
ordered all my freshman text-books forthwith. Amongst them was 
that venerated copy of Livy, which [ am now laboring to memorialize, 
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whose first blank leaf tells me that I paid for it one dollar and fifty 
cents! A little duodecimo of two hundred pages, more or less, most 
shabbily printed, as school books almost always are, and priced as 
high as are now the writings of Channing in an octavo of six hun 
dred pages, and printed, as Gray & Bowen always do print, spendidly ! 
Three weeks afterwards 1 bought another copy from a graduating 
student for less than a seventh of that sum. So much for precipita- 
tion! If procrastination be the thief of time, precipitation is the thief 
of money,—and money costs time. ‘These things may seem small ; 
but no matter; life is made up of such; and they are not trifles. 

I was satisfied, however, with my purchase, and hugged the book as 
a token of good times to come. ‘The trembling haste and fear with 
which I opened it and attempted to read what I had been told to be an 
exceedingly diflicult piece of Latin,—its proemium,—are sensations 
never to be forgotten: nor can [ ever forget with what delight, after a 
few moments effort, | succeeded in comprehending and translating 
the dreaded passages. I belonged to a race of large and prominent 
eyes—and how, therefore, in the name of phrenology, could I find any 
philological difficulty! ‘Vie organ of language was too much devel- 
oped for Livy to puzzle me; and no lobster could have triumphed 
more surely over roots and etymons, by the magic of his projecting 
peepers, than did I by means of my family peculiarity of feature. 

The facility of translating, which 1 possessed, though generally very 
convenient, was sometimes productive of unpleasant circumstances. 
My classmates suspected me of using another man’s translation, Ow- 
ing to a defect in the mode of teaching languages, students had been 
in the habit of considerimg the use of translations disgraceful. The 
defect alluded to is, that teachers attend principally to the ease with 
which their pupils render into English the language which they are 
studying, and Jeave to almost utter neglect grammatical construction, 
and the philosophy of language. ‘Translating is thus elevated to a 
dignity which it by no means deserves, and made tenfold more labori- 
ous than it need be, or ought to be. Any one, of merely decent ability, 
can, in a short time, acquire the habit of running his eye over a para- 
graph, and, by means of a familiar word or two, and the help of con- 
nexion of narrative, and the probable succession of ideas in the author’s 
mind, of rendering into the vernacular the writer’s sentiments. And 
if, instead of this self-cheating practice, he accustoms himself to con- 
stant reference to a Lexicon, the time spent in turning over its leaves 
is immense, and altogether lost. 

Let me goon with my story, however. I translated so easily that 
some of my fellows, whose language bump was not so big, were 
suspicious that [owed my fluency to Baker* rather than to Bunip- 
ology. I never heard, however, of their surmises until after the fol- 
lowing occurrence. As I sat in my boarding-house one morning, 
waiting for breakfast, and reading Scott’s last novel, which, by dint 
of hard effort, 1 had first got from the Circulating Library that ex- 
isted in all the dignity of the singular number, uncompanioned and 
unrivaled, in the village, one of my classmates and fellow-boarders 
came in. He inquired what I was reading. Fearing that if I told 
him the real name of the book he would interrupt me by his curi- 


* Baker's Translation of Livy 
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osity, I replied “ a translation of Livy.” A more unlucky fib I could 
not have told ;—and if lies were always followed up by punishment 
as instant and severe as was this one, liars would neither be so 
plenty, nor practise so often. “ A translation!” said he, with eyes 
and mouth wide open,—‘‘ whose translation is it!’ ‘That question 
was a puzzle, for I did not then know that the Roman historian had 
ever made its appearance in an English dress. ‘Trusting that he was 
equally ignorant, I glanced my eye at the title-page, and gave the 
name of the New-York publisher, ‘‘ Van Norden’s.” He said no more 
at that time, but I soon after received so many hits and hints, insinua- 
tions and inuendoes, concerning my “ poney,” as it was called, that I 
was really vexed and ashamed beyond measure. After weighing the 
opposite evils of confessing my mis-statement or suffering its conse- 
quences, I resolved to disclose publicly to my class the truth of my 
case. Had I known more of dirty human nature, I should not have 
hesitated a moment in doing this. But [ was not so well assured, as I 
now am, that people are more ready to laugh at him who is quizzed or 
cheated by a lie, than to censure the deceiver; that in despising the 
ignorance of the gulled, they forget to condemn the moral offender 
whose sin has amused them. I took occasion to mention the facts in 
the case to the class, and while they sneered at my brother ignoramus, 
they smiled at my joke. 

Amongst the penned and penciled marks which decorate the pages 
of this littke volume, [ find, in a certain place, sundry frightful stains 
and spots which are eloquent of a passage in my early college history. 
My rooms were in the village, at a half mile’s distance from college 
halls, and during my first term their distance occasionally made me 
tardy or absent from morning prayers. When the roll of attendance 
was called over on the Monday morning succeeding my first absence 
in this way, [ very innocently gave as my excuse that I did not hear 
the bell; or, as my father in his college days would have said, (for 
tutors and students then talked in Latin,) “ Non audivi tintinnabu- 
lum.” That is no apology, Sir; you must hear it,” replied my tutor. 

‘That was a new doctrine tome. ** Must hear!” It made a powerful 
impression on my imagination, so that for a week afterwards I could 
sleep scarcely an hour without waking with a ringing of bells in my 
ears. but as my panic subsided, | became more somnolent, until one 
dull, rainy, and dark November morning, I fairly slept to the tolling of 
the prayer bell, and woke just two minutes before the time I must be 
seated in the chapel. [lurrying on my clothes with a precipitation 
correspondent to the emergency, my boots (right and left,) changed 
places on my feet, and off L ran, Livy in one hand and umbrella in 
the other, in that awkward predicament. | had passed half the wet 
and slippery interval at full speed, and was in high hopes of winning 
the race, when my dividers got entangled ; my feet slid ; asudden gust, 
making a parachute of my umbrella, helped on the catastrophe, and 
down I plunged upon the yielding and juicy cuishon of an incipient 


mud-puddle, Mr Livy falling undermost, with open covers, and shar- 


ing bountifully with my dress the honors of the occasion. Gather- 
ing together my fragments, after due deliberation, | retreated to my 
chamber, changed my clothes, hung Livy up to dry, lost the prayers, 
hut got to the recitation When called wpon for my excuse, I replied 
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“unavoidably detained ;” but I knew that would not satisfy tutor S. 
Ile insisted on an explanation, and I gave the story at full length. 
I need not say that I was excused. 

The success of my story excited the emulative powers of one 
of my classmates. He was a tall, slender, lantern-jawed, stork-like fel- 
low, whose legs formed two-thirds of his altitude, and whose joints 
were so lithe and loose that he could not walk erect, but moved, like a 
Virginia fence on end. ‘The soul of the man was adapted to his body, 
and you could read his true character in his great, milky, and sleepy 
eyes. Hearing my excuse, determined him on regaling the class with 
something like it. So absenting himself from prayers one morning he 
was summoned in due time to account for his absence. He replied by 
saying that he could not find his shoes. Now it happened that our 
chapel was a room in one of the college edifices, which the students 
occupied, and Anak, as he was called, roomed in the same entry with 
the place of morning worship. Of this the tutor reminded him, at the 
same time giving him to understand that no student discharged his 
duty to Alma Mater, who was not the owner of both boots and slip- 
pers, as well as shoes. Anak was sorely discomfited at his rebuff, and 
furnished the class with much fun by his blankness of aspect. 

He was the butt of the college ; and colleges, like every other commu- 
nity, always have such a thing on which to expend their spare wit. 
Nothing in his history amused us more than his felicitous method of mis- 
reading Livy and other Latin authors in the recitation-rooms. I have 
not ceased even now to laugh at the remembrance of some of his blun- 
ders. Livy says somewhere, if lL remember rightly,—but no matter 
for strict accuracy—* dZquié incursionem fecerunt in Romanos agros.” 
(The qui made a hostile incursion upon the Roman territory.) 
Anak Englished it, “‘ the horses (equut) broke into the Roman fields !” 
“'The horses?” said the grinning tutor, when his voice could be heard 
through the laughter. ‘* No, Sir,” replied Anak, “the mares!” The 
recitation broke up in a hurricane of cachinnation. 

I quote from memory, and perhaps inaccurately, but if my Latinity 
be not exactly that of the Roman, it is near enough to show the schol- 
arship of Anak. On another occasion, describing the ravages of an 
epidemic in the “ eternal city,” Livy says that one of the consuls fell 
a victim to the mortality. ‘‘ Mortwus Acbutius erat Romanus consul ;” 
translating the same Anak said that ‘‘ Acbutius the consul was a dead 
man 

‘These blunders were unintentional puns, and are as fully entitled to 
the tribute of a laugh, as though they had flowed from the lips of far- 
seeing, and all-grasping wit. Every reader of Scott will remember 
that King James perpetrated a pun similar to Anak’s first one, when 
his majesty’s aristocratic charger swerved aside from the unlucky “ sif- 
lication” of Nigel’s servant, and nearly projected the royal burden 
from his back. ‘* 42quam memento rebus in arduis servare,” said the 
King as he regained the saddle, quoting the well-known Horatian line. 
Another pun of like kind was used so recently at our Bar, that it yet 
lives in the memory of the present generation of lawyers. A young 
practitioner, arguing before one of our judges, who had that morning 
appeared in court with one eye bandaged, made use of the word cuz, 
pronouncing it monosyllabically, and was twice corrected by the dam- 
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aged judge. ‘I have classical authority, may it please the court, for 
my mode of pronunciation,” said the barrister; ‘* What is it,” de- 
manded the judge. ‘ No less than a line from Virgil,—‘* Monstrum 
horrendum, ingens, informe, cud lumen ademptum.” (A huge and ill- 
shaped monster with an cye put out.) "The judge perceived the force 
of the quotation, and yielded the point. 

While I am speaking of Latin paranomasia, I cannot help mention- 
ing two other instances which are less known, perhaps, than those 
already mentioned. ‘The persecution which the celebrated astrono- 
mer, Galileo, suticred from the Roman Church, was manifested in a 
thousand shapes, and ceased not with his life. ‘The forceof his genius 
had been such as to stimulate a host of inquiring minds to the same 
celestial study for which he had suffered reproach. In allusion to this 
spirit of discipleship, a Catholic priest, after Galileo’s death, preaching 
to an audience tainted, as he feared, with that great man’s notions, 
selected for his text, from that Latin version of Scripture in which they 
veiled the word of God from common understandings, the following 
words (Acts 1. ii.) “ Viri Galilei, quid statis in caelum adspicientes ! 
Ye Galilean men, why stand ye gazing up to heaven?” What would 
be the effect of such conduct on men whose minds soared aloft to the 
pinnacle of the universe we can easily imagine. 

Two learned clergymen were eagerly discussing the doctrine of the 
plurality of worlds, and had exhausted as much time and as many 
words as were formerly expended in settling the exact number of 
angels that could dance a hornpipe on the point of a needle without 
jostling, when one of them triumphantly exclaimed, ‘ I can prove that 
there were created more worlds than one, from scripture itself,—nay, in 
the very words of our Savior!” His antagonist was appalled, but in- 
quired for the proof. ‘ Look,” said the exulting Polemic, ‘* at the sev- 
enteenth verse of the seventeenth chapter of Luke, and there you will 
find it expressly declared, ‘‘ Nonne decem mundi facti? Sed ubi 
novem?” Were there not ten worlds created ; but where are nine of 
them?!” ‘The words occur in the story of the (decem mundi facti) ten 
lepers made clean ;—but as mundi means worlds as well as clean, the 
quotation is nearly as fair as most of those now made in theological 
controversy, when taken as they usually are, out of their connexion. 

I did not think that I should have been led so far away into anec- 
dote and episode by my old book ; but, John Randolph-like, my trains 
of association are exceedingly nomadic. I will close my notices of 
Livy with a very free translation of a story which I read in his thirty- 
fifth book with thrilling interest. My “ very free translation” is rather 
entitled to be called a Tale founded on facts furnished by Livy. 

~ 
FACENIA, 
OR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE BACCHANAL MYSTERIES AT ROME. 

in the year of Rome 566, before Christ 1¢6, Spurius Postumius Albinus and 
Quintus Marcius Philippus being consuls, the whole city of Rome was thrown into 
the greatest consternation by certain disclosures, which were said to have been 
made concerning the Bacchanalian Orgies, the celebration of which, in the grove 
of Simila, had recently been outrageously noisy andtumultuous. Strange rumors 
were afloat of dreadful atrocities perpetrated during the performance of the secret 
rites, and of the dangers that were to be apprehended from the inflamed passions, 
uncontroled licentiousness, and immense numbers, of the Bacchanalians. It was 
said that a large nuinber of individuals, who had been known to be engaged in 
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the celebrations, had strangely disappeared ; their disappearance defying explana- 
tion, and the search of their most active friends. It was also rumored that the 
Senate itself had at last taken the subject into consideration, as one of national 
consequence, and was about to take some bold and unprecedented step respecting 
it. The high religious sanctity with which this mystical confederation had ever 
been invested, the profound darkness of the secrecy which had hung over the 
rites, as well as the tragic circumstances which were said to have recently trans- 
pired at their celebration, all tended to throw the public mind into the most vio- 
lent agitation. 

When, therefore, after several days of impatient conjecture as to the result, 
the consuls summoned the people into the Forum; they rose, as one man, to the 
summons, and came pouring into that broad area, by thousands and ten thousands, 
until it was one unbroken, closely-compacted, mass of living and breathing mat- 
ter,—an ocean of heads; a nether firmament of fixed, anxious, sparkling eyes, 
presenting such a picture as was not again seen till the conspiracy of Catiline was 
unfolded to the people in the same place by the immortal Cicero. 

We can form to ourselves no adequate conception of the solicitude that filled 
the bosoms of the two consuls in view of the duty which they were now called 
upon, as magistrates to whose care the safety of the states was confided, to dis- 
charge. They were about to denounce as impious and illegal an institution which 
was recommended to the people at large by the religious associations of many 
centuries, and by its subserviency to those immoral practices which were then of 
almost universal extent; a society whose secrecy of formation and proceedings 
completely prevented the consuls from judging of its extent, strength, or num- 
bers, while the recent numerous and frequent crimes which it had committed 
were at once a proof of its audacity, and of the absolute need of suppressing it alto- 
gether. In this perilous attitude stood the magistrates, feeling themselves com- 
pelled to act, and yet ignorant but that their first movement would be the signal 
of their own destruction. 

After the usual solemn prayer with which such assemblies were always opened, 
one of the consuls mounted the rostrum and addressed the multitude that now 
stood motionless as figures of stone below, their glaring eyes alone testifying to 
their vitality. 

He reminded them of the venerable character of those Deities addressed in his 
prayer, and worshiped by their fathers in olden times of public purity and virtue, 
as opposed to the licentious gods, which in recent times had been brought from 
foreign lands to corrupt the public morals, and excite the citizens to religious 
phrensy. He told them that he scarcely knew how fully he ought to make the 
disclosures which were about to be made to them, but that they might depend on 
the perfect truth and soberness of all he should say. He then proceeded to say 
that they were all aware that for a long time the Bacchanalian rites had been 
celebrated in various parts of Italy, and had undoubtedly learned from the nightly 
noises and horrid yells of the Bacchanals, that the mysteries were introduced at 
last into the city. He told them that the association, which thus disturbed the 
public peace, consisted of thousands of perfectly lawless individuals, many of 
them women, and all of them engaged in the most lewd and abominable prac- 
tices ; night-revelers, hurried on by intoxication, the noise of instruments, and 
their own shoutings, to any extent of outrage. “ Their meetings are held,” said 
he, “ under cover of the night, and their ranks are filled from both sexes, by cere- 
monies of initiation too gross and wicked to be described, which are followed up 
by debaucheries that are totally subversive of that lofty character which has ever 
been the Roman boast. Not only this, but they are made the cause and oppor- 
tunity of every crime which springs from lust, from cupidity, or trom the malig- 
nant passions ; of licentiousness, fraud, and murder. Whatever have been the 
recent disturbances of the civil compact, whatever enormity has been committed, 
they have been the result of this unholy confederation.” The consul then reminded 
the people how often the Senate, the Priests, and the Auruspices had decreed, that 
whenever a religious rite was made the pretext of crime, it was no longer entitled 
to religious veneration, but became itself a crime. And fearing lest even their 
decisions would be insufficient to overcome the superstition of the multitude, he 
proceeded to show that their ancestors had in ancient times oeften charged the 
magistrates to suppress foreign sacrifices, and tolerate no form of religion which 
was not purely Roman in its character, and that as these horrid orgies were of 
foreign derivation, there could be no religious scruples felt as to their extermina- 
tion. ‘ We have placed guards,” continued he, * in every part of the city, in pur- 
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suance of that absolute power which the Senate in this extremity has committed 
to us, and we shall offer large rewards for the discovery of any one concerned in 
this mysterious association ; “and all who are detected will be treated as conspira- 
tors against the security of the Republic; and all persons are prohibited from 
leaving the country, and from enabling others in any manner to do the same.’ 

At the close of his harangue the vast multitude were filled with terror and 
anxiety, and as they separated to their several quarters of the city, there was not 
visible any of that tumult and disorder which usually marked the dispersion 
of the populace; but a stern solemnity, or an anxious solicitude, marked the 
countenances of all. During the following night bands of soldiers patrolled the 
city, and the police of the gates seized and secured a multitude of those who, 
alarmed by the vigorous measures of government, attempted to escape. Many 
committed suicide rather than fall into the hands of the public officers, and all 
Italy was soon filled with terror. 

Extraordinary tribunals were formed for the trial of such offenders as were 
discovered, and these courts made circuits through the country for the better 
accomplishment of their purpose. Every temple, or other building, which had 
been polluted by the Baechanalian rites, not only in Rome, but throughout Italy, 
was destroyed, and the celebration of the like rites, by a solemn decree of the 
Senate, forever prohibited. Seven thousand persons were found to be engaged in 
these mysteries. 

Such were the measures taken by the government of Rome, to suppress the 
Bacchanalian Mysteries, and such the results. It is worth while to inquire into 
the causes of this sudden and decided movement, and the sources of that inform- 
ation which the consuls must have procured somewhere, before they could have 
acted at all in the case. 

An examination of history shews us, that in this case, as in many, if not most, 
other great political movements, love,—deep, devoted, all-daring, woman's love, 
was the main-spring of action. 

There was a young gentleman of Equestrian rank, whose father and guardians 
all dying, leit him to the education of his mother and step-father. His step-father 
had squandered and mis-managed the estate of young /butius, in such a villan- 
ous manner, that he dreaded the period of his majority, when an account of his 
stewardship must be given. ‘To avoid disagreeable disclosures, the old villain 
resolved to murder his son in some method or other, not inconsistent with his 
own safety. The unnatural mother entered fully into the scheme. Both seem 
to have understood the character of the Baechanalian Orgies, and to have been 
persuaded that the agency of these accursed rites was the most favorable for the 
execution of their project. The mother, therefore, told her unsuspecting child, 
that during a recent sickness, she had yowed, that if he recovered, she would 
initiate hun into the Bacchanalian rites. A®butius consented to her proposition, 
and would have been made the vietim of his ionorance, had it not been for the 
interposition of a third person. This person was a young woman of great celeb- 
rity for her beauty, who had been once a slave, but was now manumitted, and 
who resided near the dwelling of Ebutius. Between her and the young knight, 
there existed the most ardent attachment, which would, lone ere the date otf this 
story, have resulted in marriage, had the laws of Rome permitted such a union. 
As it was, she was too faithful to leave him, and they continued to hold that 
intercourse, which the laws tolerated, and which, though not considered like the 
union of free-born citizens, marriage, was neither disgrace nor crime. 

Being with her soon after the conversation with his mother, /butius laughingly 
mentioned his parent's foolish vow, and his determination of complying with her 
wishes. When Facenia heard this, she nearly fainted, and after her power of 
speech returned, besonght him, by a the gods, by his love of virtue, of his own 
Facenia, to reeall hos rash promise ; and she impreeated curses, vengeance, and 
destruction, on the heads of his advisers to such astep. Filled with astonish- 
ment, he inquired what was her meaning; and she, after beseeching pardon of 
the gods and goddesses, for disclosing the sacred secrets, proceeded to inform 
him that the Bacchanalian Mysteries, which were first introduced from Greece 
into Etruria, and were for a while innocent in their character, had gradually 
spread through Italy, and degenerated into scenes of the most flagitious acts, and 
of the most horrible crimes. The very rites of mitiation, which, when a slave, 
she had once been compelled to witness, though not as a participator, were des- 
tructive to every good principle; the society was a receptacle of all sorts of de- 
hbauchery, and a school of all sorts of crime; if the initiated offered any resist- 
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ance, he was made a victim, and sacrificed, while the noise of drums, cymbals 
and shoutings, effectually drowned his cries and shrieks ; or else he was removed 
by poison, beyond the power of betrayal. Such would be his fate, she continued, 
if he did not submit to such treatment as would ruin his character forever. 

Melted by her tears, and yielding to her entreaties, A.butius promised her that 
he would never comply with his mother’s wishes, but would carefully avoid the 
Mysteries. When, therefore, he went home, on his mother’s repeating her 
request, he refused compliance. She, by his refusal, was rendered perfectly furi- 
ous, and, with her husband, fell upon him, beat him, and expelled him from the 
house. Upon this, and by the advice of his aunt, the young man went to the 
consuls, and laid the story of Facenia before them. They, therefore, proceeded 
to examine the lady herself, who, after violent convulsions of fear and supersti- 
tion, and long-continued entreaty, repeated to the magistrates what she had be- 
fore related to her lover. 

The result was what we have before related. But this was not all. J®butius 
and Facenia were rewarded most liberally by the Senate, with wealth and honors 
The faithful and affectionate freedwoman was made a Roman citizen, declared 
marriageable to any man of honorable birth, and placed upon a footing of equality 
with her lover. 

Whether Abutius was married to Facenia, history stops not to inform us, 
though we cannot feel a doubt that he was. Had she planted a dagger in the 
bosom of a Cawsar—or unsexed herself in the bloody game of war—or played the 
harlot to a King, or an Emperor, who would not have known her future fate ? 
But, acting only as the faithful mistress of the man she loved, her life is un- 
known,—and history has written upon her tomb no epitaph. 


PASSACONAWAY. 


I know not—I ask not—what guilt ’s in thy heart, 
Sut I feel that I love thee, whatever thou art. Moore. 

Tue township of Haverhill, on the Merrimac, contained, in the au- 
tumn of 1641—the second year of its settlement,—but six éwelling- 
houses, situated near each other, on the site of the present village. 
They were hastily construeted of rude logs, small and inconvenient, 
but one remove from the habitations of the native dwellers of the wil- 
derness. Around each a small opening had been made through the 
thick forest, down to the margin of the river, where, amidst the charred 
and frequent stumps and fragments of fallen trees, the first attempts at 
cultivation had been made. A few small patches of Indian corn, 
which had now nearly reached maturity, exhibited their thick ears and 
tasseled stalks, bleached by the frost and sunshine ; and, here and 
there a spot of yellow stubble, still limgering among the rough incum- 
brances of the soil, told where a scanty crop of the common English 
grain had been recently gathered. ‘Traces of some of the earlier veg- 
etables were perceptible—the melon, the pea, and the bean. The 
pumpkin lay ripening on its frosted vines, its sunny side already 
changed to a bright golden color ; and the turnip spread out its green 
mat of leaves in defiance of the season. Every thing around realized 
the vivid picture of Bryant’s Emigrant, who 

** Hewed the dark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day : 
And the pea and the bean beside the door 
Bloomed where such flowers ne'er bloomed before ; 
And the maize stood up, and the bearded rye 
Bent low in the breath of an unknown asky.”’ 
you. tv, 16 
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Beyond, extended the great forest—vast, limitless, unexplored,— 
whose venerable trees had hitherto bowed only to the presence of the 
storm, the beaver’s tooth, and the axe of Time, working in the mel- 
ancholy silence of natural decay. Before the dwellings of the white 
adventurers, the broad Monamoke rolled quietly onward the piled-up 
foliage of its shores, rich with the hues of a New-England autumn. 
The first sharp frosts, the avant courricrs of approaching winter, had 
fallen, and the whole wilderness was in blossom. It was like some 
vivid picture of Claude Lorrain, crowded with his sunsets and rain- 
bows—a natural kaleidoscope of a thousand colors. ‘The oak upon 
the hill-side stood robed in summer’s greenness, in strong contrast with 
the topaz-colored walnut. ‘The hemlock brooded gloomily in the low- 
lands, forming, with its unbroken mass of shadow, a dark back ground 
for the light maple beside it, bright with its peculiar beauty. The sol- 
emn shadows of the pine rose high intothe hazy atmosphere, chequered, 
here and there, with the pale yellow of the birch. 

“Truly, Alice, this is one of God’s great marvels in the wilder- 
ness ;” said John Ward, the minister, and original projector of the 
settlement, to his young wife, as they stood in the door of their hum- 
ble dwelling. ‘ This would be a rare sight for our friends in old Ha- 
verhill. ‘Phe wood all about us hath, to my sight, the hues of the 
rainbow, when, in the words of the wise man, it compasseth the heav- 
ens as with a circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended it. 
Very beautifully hath He indeed garnished the excellent works of His 
wisdom.” 

“Yea, John ;” answered Alice, in her soft womanly tone ; ‘‘ the Lord 
is, indeed, no respecter of persons. He hath given the wild salvages 
amore goodly show than any in Old England. Yet, John, | am 
sometimes very sorrowful, when I think of our old home—of the little 
parlor where you and I used to sit of a Sunday evening. ‘The Lord 
hath been very bountiful to this land, and it may be said of us, as it 
was said of Israel of old—* How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and 
thy tabernacles, O Israel!’ But the people sit in darkness, and the 
Gentiles know not the God of our fathers.” 

‘** Nay,” answered her husband, “ the heathen may be visited and 
redeemed—tbe spirit of the Lord may turn unto the Gentiles; but a 
more sure evil hath arisen among us. [ tell thee, Alice, it shall be 
more tolerable in the day of the Lord, for the Tyre and Sidon—the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of the heathen,—than for the schemers, the rant- 
ers, the Familists, and the Quakers, who, like Satan of old, are coming 
among the sons of God.” 

“T thought,” said Alice, “that our godly governor had banished 
these out of the colony.” 

“Truly he hath,” answered Mr. Ward, “ but the evil seed they 
have sown here continues to spring up and multiply. The Quakers 
have, indeed, nearly ceased to molest us ; but another set of fanatics, 
headed by Samuel Gorton, have of late been very troublesome. Their 
family has been broken up, and the ring-leaders have been sentenced 
to be kept at hard labor for the colony’s benefit ; one being allotted to 
each of the old towns, where they are forbidden to speak on matters 
of religion. But there are said to be many still at large, who, under 
the encouragement of the arch-heretic, Williams, of the Providence plan- 
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tations, are even now zealously doing the evil work of their master. 
But, Alice,” he continued, as he saw his few neighbors gathering 
around a venerable oak which had been spared in the centre of the 
clearing, ‘‘it is now near our time of worship. Let us join our 
friends.” 

And the minister and his wife entered into the little circle of their 
neighbors. No house of worship, with spire and tower, and decorated 
pulpit, had as yet been reared on the banks of the Merrimac. ‘The 
stern settlers came together under the open heavens, or beneath the 
shadow of the old trees, to kneel before that God, whose works and 
manifestations were around them. 

The exercises of the Sabbath commenced. A psalm of the old and 
homely version was sung, with true feeling, if not with a perfect regard 
to musical effect and harmony. The brief but fervent prayer was 
offered, and the good man had just announced the text for his sermon, 
when a sudden tramp of feet, and a confused murmur of human 
voices, fell on the ears of the assembly. 

The minister closed his bible ; and the whole group crowded closer 
together. ‘‘ It is surely a war-party of the heathen,” said Mr. Ward, 
as he listened intently to the approaching sound. ‘‘ God grant they 
mean us no evil !” 

The sounds drew nearer. The swarthy figure of an Indian came 
gliding through the brush-wood into the clearing, followed closely by 
several Englishmen. In answer to the eager inquiries of Mr. Ward, 
Captain Eaton, the leader of the party, stated that he had left Boston 
at the command of Governor Winthrop, to secure and disarm the 
sachem, Passaconaway, who was suspected of hostile intentions towards 
the whites. ‘They had missed of the Old Chief, but had captured his 
son, and were taking him to the governor as a hostage for the good 
faith of his father. He then proceeded to inform Mr. Ward, that let- 
ters had been received from the governor of the settlements of Good 
Hoop and Piquag, in Connecticut, giving timely warning of a most 
diabolical plot of the Indians, to cut off their white neighbors, root 
and branch. Ile pointed out to the notice of the minister, a member 
of his party, as one of the messengers who had brought this alarming 
intelligence. 

He was a tall, lean man, with straight, lank, sandy hair, cut evenly all 
round his narrow forehead, and hanging down so as to remind one of 
Smollet’s apt similitude of ‘‘a pound of candles.” 

** What news do you bring us of the salvages ?” inquired Mr. Ward. 

“The people have sinned, and the heathen are the instruments 
whereby the Lord hath willed to chastise them,” said the messenger, 
with that peculiar nasal inflexion of voice, so characteristic of the 
“unco’ good.” ‘ The great sachem Miantonimo, chief of the Narra- 
gansetts, hath plotted to cut off the Lord’s people, just after the time 
of harvest—to slay utterly old and young—both maids and little 
children.” 

‘“* How have ye known this ?”’ asked the minister. 

*« Even as Paul knew of those who had bound themselves together 
with a grievous oath to destroy him. The Lord hath done it. One of 
the bloody heathens was dreadfully gored by the oxen of our people, 
and, being in great bodily pain and tribulation thereat, he sent for 
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Governor Haines, and told him that the Englishman’s god was angry 
with him for concealing the plot to kill his people, and had sent Eng- 
lishman’s cow to kill him.” 

“Truly a marvelous providence,” said Mr. Ward ; “ but what has 
beer done in your settlements in consequence of it ?”’ 

“* We have fasted many days,” returned the other, in a tone of great 
solemnity, “‘ and our godly men have besought the Lord that he might 
now, as of old, rebuke Satan. ‘They have, moreover, diligently and 
earnestly inquired, Whence cometh this evil? Who is the Achan 
in the camp of our Israel? It hath been greatly feared that the 
Quakers and the Papists have been sowing tares in the garden of the 
true worship. We have therefore banished these on pain of death; 
and have made it highly penal for any man to furnish either food or 
lodging to any one of these heretics and idolaters. We have ordered 
amore strict observance of the Sabbath of the Lord, no one being 
permitted to walk or run on that day, except to and from public wor- 
ship, and then, only in a reverent and becoming manner ; and no one 
is allowed to cook food, sweep the house, shave or pare the nails, or 
kiss a child, on the day which is to be kept holy. We have also framed 
many wholesome laws, against the vanity and licentiousness of the age, 
in respect of apparel and deportment, and have forbidden any young 
man to kiss a maid during the time of courtship, as, to their shame be 
it said, is the manner of many in the old lands.” 

“Ye have, indeed, done well for the spiritual,” said Mr. Ward ; 
what have ye done for your temporal defence ?” 

‘* We have our garrisons and our captains, and a goodly store of 
carnal weapons,” answered the other. ‘* And, beside, we have the 
good chief Uncas, of the Mohegans, to help us against the bloody 
Narragansetts.” 

“ But, my friend,” said the minister, addressing Captain Eaton, 
‘‘there must be surely some mistake about Passaconaway. I verily 
believe him to be the friend of the white men. And this is his son 
Wonolanset? I saw him last year, and remember that he was the 
pride of the old salvage, his father. I will speak to him, for 1 know 
something of his barbarous tongue.”’ 

** Wonolanset!” 

The young savage started suddenly at the word, and rolled his keen 
bright eye upon the speaker. 

‘Why is the son of the great chief bound by my brothers?” 

The Indian looked one instant upon the cords which confined his 
arms, and then glanced fiercely upon his conductors. 

“Hfas the great chief forgotten his white friends? Will he send 
his young men to take their scalps, when the Narragansett bids him ?” 

The growl of the young bear, when roused trom his hiding-place, is 
not more fierce and threatening than were the harsh tones of Wono- 
Janset as he uttered through his clenched teeth— 

* Nummus quantum.” 

“ Nay—nay,” said Mr. Ward, turning away from the savage—“ his 
heart is full of bitterness—he says he is angry, and, verily, I like not 
his bearing. I fear me there is evil on foot. But ye have traveled 
far, and must needs be weary ; rest yourselves awhile, and haply, while 
ve refresh your bodies, I may also refresh your spirits with wholesome 
and comfortable doctrines.”’ 


— 
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The party having acquiesced in this proposal, their captive was 
secured by fastening one end of his rope to a projecting branch of the 
tree. ‘The minister again named his text, but had only proceeded to 
the minuter divisions of his sermon, when .he was again interrupted 
by a loud, clear whistle from the river, and a sudden exclamation of 
surprise from those around him. A single glance sufficed to show him 
the Indian, disengaged from his rope, and in full retreat. 

Eaton raised his rifle to his eye, and called out to the young sachem, 
in his own language, to stop, or he would fire upon him. The Indian 
evidently understood the full extent of his danger. He turned sud- 
denly about, and, pointing up the river towards the dwelling of his 
father, pronounced with a threatening gesture— 

** Nosh—Passaconaway !” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Mr. Ward, grasping the arm of Eaton. ‘‘ He 
threatens us with his father’s vengeance. For God’s sake keep your 
fire!” It was too late. The report of the rifle broke sharply upon 
the Sabbath stillness. It was answered by a shout from the river, and 
a small canoe, rowed by an Indian and a white man, was seen darting 
along the shore. Wonolanset bounded on unharmed, and, plunging 
into the river, he soon reached the canoe, which was hastily paddled 
to the opposite bank. Captain Eaton and his party finding it impossi- 
ble to retake their prisoner, after listening to the sermon of Mr. Ward, 
and partaking of some bodily refreshment, took their leave of the set- 
tlers of Pentucket, and departed for Boston. 

The evening, which followed the day whose events we have narrated, 
was one of those peculiar seasons of beauty when the climate of 
New-England seems preferable to that of Italy. The sun went down 
in the soit haze of the horizon, while the full moon was rising at the 
same time in the east. Its mellow silver mingled with the deep gold 
of the sunset. ‘The soutli-west wind, as warm as that of summer, but 
softer, was heard, at long intervals, faintly harping amidst the pines, 
and blending its low sighing with the lulling murmurs of the river. 
The inhabitants of Pentucket had taken the precaution, as night came 
on, to load their muskets caygefully, and place them in readiness for 
instant use, in the event of an attack from the savages. Such an 
occurrence, was, indeed, not unlikely, after the rude treatment which 
the son of old Passaconaway had received at the settlement. It was 
well known that the old chief was able, at a word, to send every war- 
rior from Pennacook to Naumkeag, upon the war-path of Miantoni- 
mo; the vengeful character of the Indians was also understood; and, 
in the event of arn out-breaking of their resentment, the settlement of 
Pentucket was, of all others, the most exposed to danger. 

* Don’t goto neighbor Clements’s to-night, Mary,” said Alice Ward 
to her young, unmarried sister; ‘‘1’m afraid some of the tawny 
Indians may be lurking hereabout. Mr. Ward says he thinks they 
will be dangerous neighbors for us.”’ 

Mary had thrown her shawl over her head, and was just stepping 
out. “It is but a step, as it were, and [ promised good-wife Clements 
that I would certainly come. I am not afraid of the Indians. There ’s 
none of them about here except Red Sam, who wanted to buy me of 
Mr. Ward for his squaw; and | shall not be afraid of my old spark.” 
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The girl tripped lightly from the threshold towards the dwelling of 
her neighbor. She had passed nearly half the distance when the 
pathway, before open to the moonlight, began to wind along the margin 
of the river, overhung with young sycamores and hemlocks. With a 
beating heart and a quickened step she was stealing through the 
shadow, when the boughs, on the river-side, were suddenly parted, and 
a tall man sprang into the path before her. Shrinking back’ with ter- 
ror, she uttered a faint scream. 

“*Mary Edmands!”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ do not fear me.” 

A thousand thoughts wildly chased each other through the mind of 
the astonished girl. ‘That familiar voice—that knowledge of her 
name—that tall and well-remembered form. She leaned eagerly for- 
ward, and looked into the stranger’s face. <A straggling gleam of 
moonshine fell across its dark features of manly beauty. 

“Richard Martin! can it be possible ?” 

‘Yea, Marv,’ answered the other, ‘“ I have followed thee to the 
new world, in that love which neither sea nor land can abate. For 
many weary months I have waited earnestly for such a meeting as 
this, and, in that time, have been in many and grievous perils by the 
flood and the wilderness, and by the heathen Indians and more heathen 
persecutors among my own people. But | may not tarry, nor delay to 
tell my errand. Mary, thou knowest my love; wilt thou be my wife?” 

Mary hesitated. 

*]T ask thee again, if thou wilt share the fortunes of one who hath 
loved thee ever since thou wast but a child, playing under the cottage 
trees in old Haverhill, and who hath sacrificed his wordly estate, 
and periled his soul’s salvation for thy sake. Mary—dear Mary, for 
of atruth thou art very dear to me; wilt thou go with me and be my 
wife 7” 

The tones of Richard Martin, usually harsh and forbidding, now 
fell soft and musical upon the ear of Mary. He was her first love— 
her only one. What marvel that she consented ? 

‘“* Let us hasten to depart,” said Martin, ‘ this is no place for me. 
We will go to the Providence plantatioas. Passaconaway will assist 
us in our journey.” 

The bright flush of hope and joy faded from the cheek of the young 
girl. She startéd back from the embrace of her lover. 

“What mean you Richard? * What was ’t you said about our going 
to that sink of wickedness at Providence? Why do n’t you go back 
with me to sister Ward’s ?” 

“Mary Edmafids!” said Martin, in a tone of solemn sternness, ‘ it 
is fitting that I should tell thee all. I have renounced the evil doc- 
trines of thy brother-in-law, and his brethren in false prophecy. . It 
was a hard struggle, Mary ;—the spirit was indeed willing—but the 
flesh was weak, exceeding weak—for I thought of thee, Mary, and of 
thy friends. But | had a measure of strength given me, whereby I 
have been enabled to do the work which was appointed me.” 

“Oh, Richard!” said Mary, bursting into tears, ‘‘ [’m afraid you 
have become a Williamsite—one of them, who, Mr. Ward says, have 
nothing to hope for in this world or in that to come.” 

“The Lord rebuke him!” said Martin, with a loud voice. Wo to 
such as speak evil of the witnesses of the truth. JT have seen the utter 
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nakedness of the land of carnal professors, and have obeyed the call 
to come out from among them and be separate. I belong to that per- 
secuted family whom the proud priests and rulers of this colony have 
driven from their borders. I was brought, with many others, before 
the wicked magistrates of Boston, and sentenced to labor, without 
hire, for the ungodly. But I have escaped from my bonds; and the 
Lord hath raised up a friend for his servant, even the Indian Passa- 
conaway, whose son I assisted, but a little time ago, to escape from 
his captors.” 

“Can it be?” sobbed Mary, ‘can it be ?—Richard—our own 
Richard, following the tribe of Gorton, the Familist! Oh, Richard, 
if you love me,—it you love God’s people and his true worship,—do 
come away from these wicked fanatics.” 

“Thou art in the very gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,” 
answered Martin. ‘ Listen, Mary Edmands, to the creed of those 
whom thou callest fanatics. We believe in Christ, but not in man- 
worship. The Christ we reverence, is the shadow or image of God in 
man ; he was crucified in Adam of old, aud hath been crucified in all 
men since ; his birth, his passion, and his death, were but manifesta- 
tions or figures of his sufferings in Adam and his descendants. Faith 
and Christ are the same—the spiritual image of God in the heart. 
We acknowledge no rule but this Christ—this faith within us—either 
in temporal or spiritual things. And the Lord hath blessed us, and 
will bless us, and truth shall be magnified and exalted in us; and the 
children of the heathen shall be brought to know and_ partake of this 
great redemption whereof we testify. But wo to the false teachers, and 
to them who prophecy for hire and make gain of their soothsaying. 
Their churches are the devices of Satan—the pride and the vanity of the 
natural Adam. ‘Their baptism is blasphemy ; and their sacrament is 
an abomination—yea, an incantation and a spell. Wo to them who 
take the shadow for the substance,—that bow down to the altars of 
human device and cunning workmanship—that make idols of their 
ceremonies. Wo to the high priests and the Pharisees, and the cap- 
tains and the rulers; wo to them who love the wages of unright- 
eousness.”” 

The Familist paused from utter exhaustion, so vehemently had he 
poured forth the abundance of his zeal. Mary Edmands, overwhelmed 
by his eloquence, but still unconvinced, could only urge the disgrace 
and danger attending his adherence to such pernicious doctrines. 
She concluded by telling him, in a voice choked by tears, that she 
could never marry him while a follower of Gorton. 

“* Stay then,” said Martin, fiercely dashing her hand from his, ‘ stay 
and partake of the curse of the ungodly—even of the curse of Meroz, 
who came not up to the help of the Lord, against the mighty! Stay, 
till the Lord hath made a threshing instrument of the heathen, whereby 
the pride of the rulers, and the chief priests, and the captains of this 
land shall be humbled. Stay, till the vials of His wrath are poured 
out upon ye, and the blood of the strong man, and the maid, and the 
little child is mingled together !’ 

The wild language, the fierce tones and gestures of her lover, terri- 
fied the unhappy girl. She looked wildly around her,—all was dark 
and shadowy,—an undefined tear of violence came over her; and, 
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bursting into tears, she turned to fly. ‘‘ Stay yet a moment,” said 
Martin, in a hoarse and subdued voice. He caught hold of her arm. 
She shrieked as if in mortal jeopardy. 

** Let go the gal—let her go!” said old Job Clements, thrusting the 
long barrel of his gun through the bushes within a few feet of the head 
of the Familist. ‘* A white man, as sure as I live! I thought, sartin, 
’t was atarnal Ingin.” Martin relinquished his hold, and, the next 
instant, found himself surrounded by the settlers. 

After a brief explanation had taken place between Mr. Ward and 
his sister-in-law, the former came forward and accosted the Familist. 
* Richard Martin!’ he said, ‘1 little thought to see thee so soon in 
the new world, still less to see thee such as thou art. I am exceeding 
sorry that | cannot greet you here as a brother, either in a temporal or 
a spiritual nature. My sister tells me that you are a follower of that 
servant of Satan, Samuel Gorton, und that you have sought to entice 
her away with you to the colony of fanatics at Rhode-Island, which 
may be fitly compared to that city which Philip of Macedonia peopled 
with rogues and vagabonds, and the offscouring of the whole earth.” 

* John Ward, | know thee,” said the unshrinking Familist; ‘I 
know thee for a man wise above what is written,—a man vain, un- 
charitable, and given to evil speaking. I value neither thy taunts nor 
thy wit; for the one hath its rise in the bitterness, and the other in 
the vanity, of the natural Adam. 'Those who walk in the true light, 
and who have given over crucifying Christ in their hearts, heed not a 
jot of the reproaches and despiteful doings of the high and mighty in 
iniquity. For of us it hath been written :—‘ I have given them thy 
word and the world hath hated them because they are not of the world. 
If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
If they have hated me they will hate you also; if they have persecuted 
me they will persecute you.’ And, of the scotfers and the scorners, the 
wise ones of this world, whose wisdom and knowledge have perverted 
them, and who have said in their hearts, There is none beside them, it 
hath been written—yea, and will be fulfilled :—*‘ The day of the Lord 
of Hosts shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, and upon 
every one that is lifted up, and he shall be brought low ; and the lofti- 
ness of man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of man. shall 
be brought low ; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day; and 
the idols shall he utterly abolish. Of thee, John Ward, and of thy 
priestly brotherhood, I ask nothing; and for the much evil I have re- 
ceived, and may yet receive at your hands, may ye be rewarded like 
Alexander the coppersmith, every man according to his works.” 

** Such damnable heresy,” said Mr. Ward, addressing his neighbors, 
“must not be permitted to spread among the people. My friends, we 
must send this man to the magistrates.” 

The Familist placed his hands to his mouth, and gave a whistle, 
similar to that which was heard in the morning, and which preceded 
the escape of Wonolanset. It was answered by a shout from the river ; 
and a score of Indians came struggling up through the brush-woed. 

** Vile heretic !” exclaimed Mr. Ward, snatching a musket from the 
hands of his neighbor, and leveling it full at the head of Martin ; ‘ you 
have betrayed us into this jeopardy.”’ 


’ 
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* Wagh! down um gun,” said a powerful Indian, as he laid his 
rough hand on the shoulder of the minister. ‘* You catch Wonolanset 
—tie um—shoot um—scare squaw. Old sachem come now—me tie 
white man—shoot um—roast um ;” and the old savage smiled grimly 
and fiercely in the indistinct moonlight, as he witnessed the alarm and 
terror of his prisoner. 

** Hold, Passaconaway !” said Martin, in the Indian tongue. “ Will 
the great chief forget his promise ?” 

The sachem dropped his hold on Mr. Ward’s arm. ‘* My brother 
is good,” he said; ‘‘ me no kill un—me make um walk woods like 
Wonolanset.” Martin spoke a few words in the chief’s ear. The 
countenance of the old warrior for an instant seemed to express dissatis- 
faction; but, yielding to the powerful influence which the Familist had 
acquired over him, he said, with some reluctance, ‘‘ My brother is 
wise—imie do so.” 

“John Ward!” said the Familist, approaching the minister, ‘ thou 
hast devised evil against one who hath never injured thee. But I seek 
not carnal revenge. I have even now restrained the anger of this 
heathen chief whom thou and thine have wronged deeply. Let us part 
in peace, for we may never more meet im this world.” And he ex- 
tended his hand and shook that of the minister. 

** For thee, Mary,” he said, “I had hoped to pluck thee from the 
evil which is to come, even as a brand from the burning. I had hoped 
to lead thee to the manna of true righteousness, but thou hast chosen 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. I had hoped to cherish thee always, but thou 
hast forgotten me and my love, which brought me over the great waters 
for thy sake. I will go among the Gentiles, and if it be the Lord’s will, 
peradventure | may turn away their wrath from my people. When 
my wearisome pilgrimage is ended, none shall know the grave of Rich- 
ard Martin; and none but the heathen shall mourn for him. Mary! 
I forgive thee ; may the God of all mercies bless thee! I shall never 
see thee more.” 

Hot and fast fell the tears of that stern man upon the hand of Mary. 
The eyes of the young woman glanced hurriedly over the faces of her 
neighbors, and fixed tearfully upon that of her lover. A thousand 
recollections of young affection,—of vows and meetings in another 
Jand,—eame vividly before her. Hler sister’s home,—her brother's 
instructions,—her own strong faith, and her bitter hatred of her lover’s 
heresy were all forgotten. 

* Richard—dear Richard—I am your Mary as much as ever I ways. 
I'll go with you to the ends of the earth. Your God shall be my 
God, and where you are buried there will I be also.” 

Silent in the eestacy of joyful surprise, the Familist pressed her to 
his bosom. Passaconaway, who had hitherto been an unmoved spec- 
tator of the scene, relaxed the Indian gravity of his features, and mur- 
mured, in an under tone, ** cood—good.”’ 

“Will my brother go?” he inquired, touching Martin’s shoulder ; 
“my squaws have fine mat—big wigwam—soft samp, for his young 
woman.” 

“Mary,” said Martin, “the sachem is impatient; and we must 
needs go with him.” Mary did not answer, but her head was reclined 
upon his bosom, and the Familist knew that she had resigned herself 
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wholly to his direction. He folded the shawl more carefully around 
her, and supported her down the precipitous and rugged bank of the 
river, followed closely by Passaconaway and his companions. 

“Come back, Mary Edmands!” shouted Mr. Ward. ‘ In God’s 
name, come back.” 

Half a dozen canoes shot out into the clear moonlight from the 
shadow of the shore. ‘It is too late!” said the minister, as he strug- 
gled down to the water’s edge. “‘ Satan hath laid his hands upon her ; 
but I will contend for her, even as did Michael of old for the body of 
Moses. Mary—sister Mary—for the love of Christ, answer me.” 

No sound came back from the canoes, which glided like phantoms, 
noiselessly and swiftly, through the still waters of the river. ‘‘ The 
enemy hath prevailed,” said Mr. Ward; ‘“‘two women were grinding 
at my mill—the one is taken and the other is left. Let us go home, 
my friends, and wrestle in prayer against the Tempter.” 

The heretic and his orthodox bride departed into the thick wilder- 
ness, under the guidance of Passaconaway, and in a few days reached 
the Eldorado of the heretic and the persecuted, the colony of Roger 
Williams. Passaconaway, ever after, remained friendly to the white 
men. As civilization advanced he retired before it, to Pennacook, 
now Concord, on the Merrimac, where the tribes of the Naumkeags, 
Piscataquas, Accomentas, and Agawams, acknowledged his authority. 

J.G.W. 


SONNET. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Lone hast thou stood, and ever shalt thou stand, 

Washed by the surges of the dashing sea, 
A monument, to show this mighty land 

Where trod the footsteps of the brave and free, 
Who fled intoleration’s fiery brand, 

And, with a stern devotion, yielded home 

And country, o’er the untried waves to roeam— 
To find a spot, where man might lift his hand 
Toward heaven, unshackled by a single chain, 

No more to quail beneath oppression’s rod, 
His holy faith to keep without a stain, 

And bow the suppliant knee to none save God! 
Anthems of praise from thee arose sublime, 
And to free hearts thou 'rt sacred through all time! 

December 22d, 1832. SeNEX 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
CHAP. VI. 
THE WALK CONTINUED. 


Gentte Reader! I left you under the trees in the garden of the 
Tuilleries, where I had read you to sleep from an old chronicle of the 
times of Charles the Sixth. During your slumbers, | put the manu- 
script into my pocket, and was sensual enough to go to dinner. It is 
now nearly six o’clock in the evening, and as the crowd begins to fill 
the garden, you will excuse me for waking you. I do not like a 
crowd, even in the open air; so we will turn tothe right through 
this iron gateway, and leave the garden and the gay throng behind us. 

The street in front is the Rue Castiglione. It leads us into the 
beautiful Place Vendome, the most beautiful square in Paris. The 
bronze column in the centre, was erected between the years 1806 and 
1810, by order of Napoleon. It is in imitation of the column of Tra- 
jan, at Rome. ‘Two hundred and _ seventy-six bas-reliefs, running spi- 
rally around the column from the pedestal, to the little gallery on the 
summit, represent all the memorable engagements of the French 
armies in the campaign of 1305. Formerly, a colossal statue of Na- 
poleon, in bronze, surmounted this noble column; but, as you per- 
ceive, it has now given place to the Bourbon’s snow-white banner,* 
which floats heavily from its staff. 

We now come out upon the Boulevards. ‘This on the left is the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine; its continuation on the right, which we 
now follow, is the Boulevard des Italiens. These fine avenues of trees 
are magnilficent!—What ranges of shops of all kinds !—And what a 
crowd !—Princes, peasants, beggars! It seems to be the great mart of 
all nations, both Jew and Gentile! But let us hasten on; it would 
take a month or more to see every thing which attracts the eye of the 
curious idler on the boulevards of Paris. Yonder on the left is the 
Porte St. Denis, and a little beyond, the Porte St. Martin; both of 
them are beautiful arches, as you perceive; though upon the latter, 
the architect has represented Louis XIV. stark naked, with a club in 
his hand, and a wig on his head. And now, turning to the right, we 
leave the boulevards, and plunge into the heart of the Marais, the 
most ancient part of the city. How solitary and deserted it seems !— 
Yet, now and then, what a fine street we pass !—Dwellings fit for pal- 
aces, and which were, indeed, palaces of old. But alas! the stain of 
blood lies on the pavement of almost every street. 





This is the Vieille Rue du Temple. On this very spot where we 
are now standing, the Duke of Orleans, the only brother of Charles 
VI. and, as Brantome says, grand debaucheur de Dames de la Cour, 
Was assassinated by the creatures of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
day following, the body was exposed in the church of Les Blanes- 
Mantaux, and the blood flowed afresh from its wounds, when the Duke 
of Burgundy approached to touch it with holy water. 


* Before the revolution of Juiy, 1530. 
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The street we are now entering is the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois. 
There are one or two interesting facts connected with its name and 
history, which are worth relating. Inthe year 1350, a large house 
was erected in this street, for the accommodation of the poor, and was 
occupied by them, generation after generation, for more than two cen- 
turies. ‘This house received the appellation of La Matson des Francs- 
Bourgeois, because its tenants were freed from all taxes, on account of 
their poverty. Hence the name of the street. Among the Franes- 
Bourgeois, who occupied the tenement in the year 1596, were two 
sturdy beggars, who, in the intervals of professional duty, amused 
themselves and the neighborhood, by imitating the barking of dogs 
and the sound of the hunting-horn ; and so expert did they become by 
long practice, that, at a short distance, the deception was complete, 
and hounds and huntsmen seemed to be moving by in full chase. 
These men were once employed by a political bravo, in a bold and 
singular adventure. One day, when Henry IV. was hunting in the 
forest of Fontainbleau, he thought he heard near him the sound of 
horns, and the ery of hounds and hunters. The full chase seemed to 
be approaching, and, in a moment, the sounds issued from the thick 
underwood close beside him. He ordered the Count of Soissons, who 
accompanied him, to strike into the thicket, and see what was there. 
The Count advanced,—still heard the noise, but could not discover 
the cause of it: when, suddenly, a huge black figure presented itself 
before him, and cried in a loud, terrific voice, ‘‘m’ entendez-vous ?”’— 
(Do you hear me?) ‘The strange apparition then vanished as suddenly 
as it had appeared. A superstitious fear filled the crowd of cour- 
tiers that gathered about the king, and the chase was suspended. 
What the mysterious phantom was, none present could imagine. ‘The 
peasantry of the country round, said that it was a spirit called by them 
the Grand-Veneur, the Great Huntsman ; others said it was the Hunt 
of Saint Hubert, which was often heard there and in other places. 
Little was it thought, that all was a scene, brought about by human 
agency, to disturb the sports of the king. 

This is the Rue de la Poteric. At the commencement of the sev- 
enteenth century, there was a company of comedians established at the 
Hotel d@ Argent, in this street, under the denomination of la troupe 
du Marais. In the year 1609, on account of some disturbances, 
which happened at the door of this theatre, and that of the Motel de 
Bourgogne, the following singular and curious ordinance was issued 
by the municipal authorities. 

* Whereas, it appears from the complaint made by the King’s attor- 
ney, that the Comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and of the Hotel 
d’ Argent, finish their comedies at hours improper in themselves, and 
inconvenient in the winter season, and that, without permission, they 
demand excessive prices of the people; in order to make the neces- 
sary provision therefor, and to reduce their demands to more reasona- 
ble bounds, we have seen fit to prohibit, and hereby do prohibit the 
aforesaid Comedians, after St. Martin’s day, till the fifteenth of Febru- 
ary, from playing later than ha/f past four o'clock at the latest ; and 
in order to the observance of this regulation, we hereby command them 
te commence at two o'clock, P.M. preciselu, before such persons as 
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shall then be present, and to finish at half past four ; the door to be 
open at one o'clock precisely. 

‘*We also forbid the Comedians to take from the inhabitants or 
others, a larger sum than five sous for the Pit, and ten sous for the 
Boxes and Gallery.” 

This street is the Rue St. Antoine. It leads us out upon the Place 
de la Bastille. Were formerly stood that redoubtable fortress. It has 
given place to the fountain of the Elephant. ‘The street a little to 
the left, which we are now entering, is the Rue Raguctte. It brings 
us to the Barriére a’ Aunay. 

We are now entering the gateway of the celebrated cemetery of 
Pére La Chaise. Beautiful spot! where repose the dust and ashes of 
so many great and good men! ‘This gravel-walk, winding amid groves 
and thick-crowded marble monuments, leads us to the summit of the 
gentle hill, upon whose slope this beautiful cemetery stands. Beneath 
us, dim-discovered through the misty and smoky atmosphere, spread the 
countless roofs and domes of the city ; and yonder, throwing his last 
rays athwart the shadowy landscape, sinks the red sun. What a de- 
lightful hour for meditation! What a contrast between the metropolis 
of the living and the metropolis of the dead! [ cannot help repeating 
an “ Allegory of Mortality” written by a hand that has been many a 
long year cold :— 


Erthe oute of erthe ys wondurly wroght 

Erth hath gotyn uppon erth a dygnyte of noght 
Erth ypon erth hath sett all hys thowt : 
How erth apon erth may be hey browght 


Erth upon erth wold be a kyng 

But how that erth gott to erth he thynkys nothyng 
When erth byddys erth hys rentys whom bryng 
Then schall erth apon erth have a hard ptyng 


Erth apon erth wynnys castellys and towrys 

Then seth erth unto erth thys ys all owrys 

When erth apon erth hath bylde hys bowrys 

Then schall erth for erth suffur many hard schowrys 


Erth goth apon erth as man apon mowld 

Lyke as erth apon erth never goo schold 

Erth goth apon as glesteryng gold 

Aud yet schall erth unto erth rather than he wold 


Why that erth loveth erth wondur me thynke 

Or why that erth wold for erth other swett or swynke 
When erth apon erth ys broght wt. yn the brynke 
Then schall erth apon erth have a fowll stynke 


Lo erth on erth consedur thou may 

Ilow erth comyth to erth nakyd all way 

Why schall erth apon erth goo stowte or gay 
Seth erth owt of erth schall passe yn poor aray 


I counsill erth apon erth that ys wondurly wroght 
The why! yt. erth ys apon erth to torne hys thowht 
And pray to god apon erth yt. all erth wroght 
That all chrystyn soullys to ye. blys may be broght 
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OUR VILLAGE CHURCH-YARD. 


ir is deeply to be regretted that the friends of temperance had not 
sooner commenced their benevolent work in our country. Much of 
domestic suffering they might have prevented, and many respectable 
and happy families they might have saved from poverty and disgrace. 
‘The influence of the one ‘ dire evil” has been heavily felt and deplor- 
ed in our own quiet village. As you pass through the church-yard, 
you will notice here and there the burial-stone of a promising youth, 
who, by a course of dissipation, not only procured for himself disease 
and early death, but also “ brought down the gray hairs of his parents 
with sorrow to the grave.” 

The low pile in the extreme corner of the yard, without a stone to 
tell who slumbers beneath, is the resting-place of Ensign Little, who 
“drank up,” in moderate quantities, taken three times a day, his good 
constitution and his excellent farm, leaving a wife and eight children 
to beggary and wretchedness. Hungry, disheartened creatures they 
were, always ragged, and never at church or school. Mrs. Deacon 
Haskell visited them, on a chilly winter morning, soon after the En- 
sign’s decease. It was about ten o'clock. She found them shivering 
ever a little fire, in which they were roasting some potatoes for their 
breakfast. ‘They had no other food in the house. ‘ Ah ma’am, said 
the mother, ‘* you can’t think how bad it is to get along, when there 
are so many to feed; the great mug of toddy will hardly go round in 
the morning, so that every one may drink a little.” 

Mrs. Haskell entreated her (vainly, for her sainted husband’s exam- 
ple was still bright in her mind’s eye) not to give the children “ toddy,” 
but did not admonish her against using it herself, for it was not then 
believed that hard-working people could live in this cold country with- 
out it. The deacon himself took a glass regularly before dinner, 
although he has now relinquished the custom. 

Mrs. Little is at this time in the poor-house, the eldest four boys, 
are either deceased, or forlornly ‘ vagabondizing” about somewhere. 
The next three children sickened and died of measles treated with 
spirit, and the youngest girl, Phebe, is now living at Col. Titeomb’s, 
as smart and merry a lass as we often see. 

Not far from Ensign Little, is the grave of poor Huldah Brewer, 
who used to live in a wretched hut, in the pine wood, at the foot of 
Shanobie. She had a cross, intemperate husband, who often abused 
her, and she was never without a hungry crying child in her arms. 
How many did she have? | ought not to have forgotten, for L assisted to 
dress them all out for school once, and we left two babies at home who 
were not old enough ‘‘to behave.” Sim Brewer never provided any 
thing except Indian corn and potatoes for his family. Very rarely had 
they a sufficiency of food, while they were often entirely destitute. 
The spring, from which they obtained water, was nearly half a mile 
from the hut, and there was only the tea-kettle to bring it in, so that 
when Huldah was unwell, and had nothing to eat or drink, her only 
resource was to send the elder children out to beg, or to pick whortle- 
berries for the little ones, and take a very small draught, just sufficient 
to keep her from fainting, from her husband’s rum-bottle, which he 
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ventured to leave at home, thinking she would never taste it; and truly 
she did dislike it, but when she found it comforted her heart, and made 
her forget her troubles, she forgave it for the unpleasant flavor, and 
gradually learned to relish it. 

When it was ‘ noised about” that both the parents had become in- 
temperate, the children were removed from their miserable home and 
placed in decent families. Sim ran away, and Huldah was sent to the 
poor-house ; but her health was wasted, her heart was broken, and there 
is her grave. 

Robert, the eldest of the children, is growing a very nice young 
man; he lives at Deacon Haskell’s, and works on the farm; indeed, 
he always did behave well, and used to console his mother in her afllic- 
tion, telling her that ‘“‘ when he wasaman, she should be kindly taken 
care of.” But the next child, Elizabeth, a gentle, sad-looking little 
girl, had suffered so much from want and exposure, that she died very 
early. Her grave is beside her mother’s. 

There is one whose grave has not yet been made; but the winds of 
“another autumn will howl wildly over it, when the place that now 
knows him shall know him no more forever.” It is Jonathan Dilmore, 
who was once “his father’s pride, his mother’s joy.” Had_ they 
known how to educate him properly, he might still have continued to 
be so. He was, at one time, the first scholar in our school. I can 
recollect that he was always at the head of the senior class; *t was 
very long since—and his fame has nearly perished. ‘This is probably 
the last record of it. 

It was the firm opinion of Captain and Mrs. Dilmore that a moder- 
ate use of brandy and gin is essential to the preservation of health, in 
this unfriendly climate, and that it is a sure protection from fever, 
rheumatism, consumption, dropsy, and nearly all other diseases to 
which poor mortals are subject. Accordingly, although they were 
excellent and temperate people, the grand preventive and remedy was 
daily administered to each of their numerous family, for different, but 
highly important reasons. It was given to the elder ones, because 
“they were out in the air a good deal, and it was necessary to shield 
them from the cold,” or the heat, or the damp, whichever happened to 
prevail. ‘To the little ones, it was administered “ to keep the wind 
out, and make them sleep well.’”’ The servants had it, ‘‘ because by 
its aid they would be enabled to do more work” than otherwise 
they could accomplish. The whole family regarded it as a common 
friend, the preserver of health, and the repeller of disease. 

Still, they were considered as eminently temperate. No one of them 
drank to inebriation, or took even a little, unless there appeared to be 
some good reason for doing so. ‘To some of the family, however, the 
custom ultimately proved injurious, and it was the sudden and hopeless 
destruction of one. Asa Collins, ‘the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow,” was, at one period, in habits of intemperance. Not that 
he ever took more than ‘a little,’ but he could not, like most others, 
take ‘a little’ with impunity. <A very small quantity was sufficient to 
render him, for the time, perfectly delirious, and once, in his alcoholic 
frenzy, he struck his mother. 'The remorse and agony which followed 
this outrage, were terrible. He implored her forgiveness, and gave her 
his ‘‘ word of honor,” which had never yet been broken, that he would 
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not again taste the delusive poison in any shape whatever. During a 
whole year he kept his promise, and “ the widow’s heart was glad.” 

At the close of that period Asa came to live with Captain Dilmore. 
Their terms of agreement were exceedingly favorable to the former, 
for indeed, he was a very capable young man, and the captain thought 
himself fortunate to be able to secure his services at any price. 

The first time the “ great mug” was handed to Asa, he declined par- 
taking it. ‘The captain urged, but he positively refused. ‘* My good 
fellow,” said the captain, ip the real kindness of his heart, ‘* don’t you 
know that a little spirit is necessary to defend us from the cold and 
heat, the sudden changes of our climate?) A man cannot labor con- 
stantly without it. IT abhor intemperance ; ‘ but,” he added good-na- 
turedly, but determinately, ‘Il never keep any one in my house who 
will not take a /itt/e, for 1 consider it essential to the preservation of 
health.’ So saying, he offered him the mug again. Asa _ hesitated, 
but the captain placed it in his hand. A few hasty thoughts passed 
through his mind. ‘ What would his mother think if he should break 
his promise? What would the workmen think if he was too cowardly 
to taste a little?” They were all looking on, waiting for his decision. 
Ah, had he raised his soul to heaven in earnest prayer for aid in that 
hour of temptation! ile did not. Pride and shame prevailed over 
principle, and he drank. “ How good it was—he would never decline 
it again.” 

This was his last mental struggle. From that time he waited impa- 
tiently for the eleven o’clock potation, which he soon found quite insufii- 
cient, and he was under the necessity of keeping a bottle for his own 
use, “the captain allowed them so little.’ His habits of intemper- 
ance were now confirmed ; he shortly after quitted his work and his 
place, returned to his home, was seized with brain-fever, and died, fol- 
lowed, in a few weeks, by his broken-hearted mother. 

Their grave-stones are on the northern slope of the church-yard hill. 
They were erected by the only surviving daughter, who retains, with 
the mother’s litthe farm, her utter detestation of every form, and 
every quantity, even the smallest, of distilled spirits. 

** Poor fellow,” said Captain Dilmore at Asa’s funeral; ‘ he had a 
good heart, but it is strange that men will ruin themselves by the im- 
moderate use of a good thing. We should learn, from this sad event, 
to “be temperate in all things,” and he that thinketh he standeth, 
should take heed lest he fall.” “* What a pious man Captain Dilmore 
is,” said Col. Titeomb, ‘ he has the scripture at his tongue’s end, and 
he is as temperate as he is pious.”’ 

It was delightful to witness the order and sobriety of Captain Dil- 
more’s household, and, Sabbath after Sabbath, to hear the good father 
solemnly admonishing all within his control, to beware of the erying 
sins of the day, “ vanity, lying, and intemperance.” But the happiest 
families are subject to vicissitude, and a heavy cloud at length broke 
over this one. It came from ‘“ the store,” in the shape of a large bill, 
for brandy, wine, &e. which were alleged to have been consumed at 
the said store, by the beloved son and heir, Jonathan, who was now 
just entering his twenty-second year, and had always stood very high 
in the estimation of his parents. 
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The captain and his wife were deeply mortified. It was an estab- 
lished rule in their house, that every thing, which was procured at the 
store, should be paid for at the time of the purchase. This rule had 
hitherto been strictly observed ; and now, “ to be presented with a bill 
to so large an amount, and, above all, for such articles, and their 
eldest son the trausgressor,—it was too wounding. ‘There was no ne- 
cessity that the boy should have done so. He had plenty of spirit at 
home,—as much as he needed, and as much as the rest had,—and with 
the excellent lessons on temperanee, which were weekly sounded in 
his ears, how could he have done so ?” 

“ Father,” said Jonathan, ‘‘ you know that spirit is a good thing, 
and essential to health in our cold climate. You have accustomed me 
to it from my childhood. I have always used it moderately, and never 
was intoxicated in my life, and never intend to be. I take it some- 
times at the store, because there is such prime company there ; but 
now I am of age, I shall earn money and pay for it myself”—and so 
he did—but he soon fell into habits of inebriation, for he found that 
his good pame was lost, and his betrothed one, who loved him best and 
longest, (Capt. Gale’s youngest daughter, Mercy,) at length gave him 
his final dismission. 

Every means has been tried to effect his reformation ; but, although 
strong hopes of it have at times been cherished, they have all ulti- 
mately failed, and he is now dying of a slow consumption, induced by 
exposure to night-damps, and “the immoderate use of a good thing.” 

Captain and Mrs. Dilmore have, at last, joined the temperance soci- 
ety, and the destroyer is expelled from their dwelling ; but the little 
children are sometimes heard to beg for “ drink,” when they see the 
well-known “ great mug,” and the older ones will occasionally steal 
into the store, with a few cents, to purchase ‘‘ what they have been 


accustomed to, from their childhood.” ‘Their parents must watch 
them carefully, for the work of years is not hastily unraveled, and 
early predilections are very strong. EVERALLIN. 


A STORM AMONG THE MOUNTAINS AT DAY-BREAK. 


Look !—where the dark and far up-lifted hills 
Have cowled their heads in mist, the feet of morning 
Come silent -gaited. High our pathway lies 
Among the misty crags. Above us stand 
The giant sentinels of these rough passes,— 
The stubborn cliffs—unmoved when tempests come 
To battle with them,—and the heavy march 
Of heaven's artillery, mid clouds and rain, 
Goes thundering down the vale. 
And now our path 
Winds cautiously between those cliffs, where first 
The earthquake, on its dreadful mission, cleft 
The eternal hills, and made itself a way. 
Far in the dim and misty light of morn 
Scarce visible, the barren and rent crag 
Hangs high and shadowy over head. The stream 
With a long-echoed shout, from rock to rock 
VOL. IV, Is 
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Leaps and is lost ;—and far, far down, 
In sounding caverns ring its heavy steps, 
Like the hard riding of a mailed man. 
More distant moves the storm. The thunder heaves 
Like a deep tide its mighty undulations, 
Breaking from peak to peak, and faintly heard 
By early travelers in the hollow glen, 
Or laboring hind a-field. 

Our path abrupt, 
Turns through the silent woodland, where in dew, 
The morning bathes the red lips of the rose, 
And the long branches drip with frequent rain, 
And heavy mist. And now we stand again 
Upon the slippery verge of a steep cliff, 
With valley, wood, and river far beneath us. 
The rushing blast, as with a trumpet’s call, 
Heralds the tempest. With a sound it comes, 
As of a distant battle, where the clouds 
Are gathered round yon solitary height, 
Which like a mountain fortress throws its stern 
And massive front into the highest heaven. 
Midway the gloomy forest trees uplift 
Their thousand banners, waving towards the hill 
In the strong mountain breezes, like a host 
Advancing, with dark plumes and crowded lances, 
To the last hold of the besieged. Loud breaks 
From the dim clouds the heavy cannonade ; 
The mountain nods, as the deep thunder wheels 
Its noisy wav along the rattling crags, 
And far among the hollows of the hills, 
The sullen echo swings. 

Meanwhile the bright 
And glorious sun, forth from the eastern sea, 
Uprises. Yonder barren cliff conceals 
The fullest burst of glory, but his rays 
Strike the far mountain tops,—the golden light 
Glancing from peak to peak. Far down the vale, 
From the dark mount, the parting clouds retire, 
Like hosts o’erthrown in battle, when the coming 
Of some undaunted warrior backward turns 
The tide of war. As the fierce lightning rides 
In the retreating storm, with burning lance 
It cleaves the towering pine, whose giant roots 
Have grappled with the ioose, disjointed rock, 
And heaves afar its huge and ponderous trunk 
Down the rent chasm. Full high above the clouds, 
The mountain summit rises, like a sacked 
And pillaged city, when the conqueror leaves 
The work of death half done. The shattered towers,— 
Turret, and battlement, and gateway rude, 
And massive portal, dashed and overthrown, 
Glow in the morning light, as through the clefts 
The streaming sunshine breaks. * * * 
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NEW-ENGLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY W. B. 0. PEABODY. 


I sHALL attempt to give the intellectual history of Superstition, and 
in particular of the superstitions which have prevailed in this part of 
our country. 

The subject is one which I should hardly think of introducing here, 
were it not connected with other subjects of great importance. Super- 
stition does not now generally prevail. ‘The accounts of witchcraft no 
longer find credit any where ; and, if the ghost-story is listened to with 
interest, it is not because men believe it. It is true, that whenever 
such a story is told in any company, all other conversation is sus- 
pended to give it a hearing ; and this is the case, when the company 
consists of very intelligent persons—for this reason—it excites in some 
of them a wild play of the imagination, which is exceedingly pleasing ; 
the delight arises from the excitement, without the least regard to the 
truth of the story ; while others consider it a fact worth examining, and 
take pleasure in asking the circumstances, in order to explain it—it 
being their delight to investigate such matters, and to show how they 
agree with the known and common course of nature. ‘There are 
many who listerrto such things with interest, who are entirely free 
from superstition. 

I will begin with the maxim, which no one can deny, that ignorance 
is the cause of superstition. Where men see any thing remarkable, 
they naturally look round for an explanation. If they happen to be 
acquainted with science, and science is able to explain it, their minds 
are set at rest at once; they wonder no longer, and ask no further 
questions. But if it is one of those things which science has never 
yet explained, or if they do not know enough of science to explain it, 
they resort to their imagination for a solution of the mystery, and the 
imagination resolves it into something supernatural. But revelation 
does more than science to explain the mysteries of nature; and in 
countries, which Christianity has never reached, or in minds, which 
understand it but imperfectly, resort is still made to the imagination 
for explanations of things, which, if they did but know it, are abun- 
dantly explained by Christianity. 

Imagination is an inventive power, and, as its name denotes, its 
province is to bring images before~the mind; it is, therefore, the very 
power brought into action by superstition, to explain subject» on which 
science and religion cast no light. But, it may be said, that supersti- 
tion prevails, and always has prevailed, most in men who were not 
much enlightened and cultivated, and, therefore, were not the most 
likely to indulge imagination ; but here the common opinion is wrong ; 
those very persons, who are thought to have no fancy, are sometimes 
governed by it throughout all their lives. ‘Take, for example, a man 
who is bent on making himself rich; men say he is thoroughly prac- 
tical—he has not a grain of imagination—when the fact is, that an 
image of wealth, and certain pleasures and glories connected with it, 
is always before him, and governs him in every action of his life ; no 
poet was ever so much the slave of imagination as he. And you will 
find that the great multitude of men are strongly under its influence, 
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so that the popular eloquence, which excites their imagination, some- 
times acts upon them with tremendous power. While in cultivated 
men the imagination is light and playful, in them it is fervent and 
strong. So that they are the very persons most likely to borrow, from 
the imagination, explanations of what they do not understand, and, 
therefore, most likely to be slaves to superstition. 

The most ancient of superstitions was idolatry, and it originated in 
this way. Men looked round upon the world, and saw many wonder- 
ful operations constantly going on in nature, some of which seemed 
entirely opposed to each other. They could not explain these things ; 
they could not comprehend how a single Ruler of the Universe could 
do things so vast, so various, and seeming inconsistent with each 
other ; they knew little of science, and if they had known more, they 
would not by wisdom have found out God. Religion did not lend them 
light, for it was only to the Hebrews that a revelation of one God was 
made. ‘Their imaginations attempted to explain these things, and 
they suggested that there must be one god for the ocean, another for 
the shore—one god for the valley, another for the hill—one for the 
sun-shine, another for the storm—and their imaginations went on to 
fancy bodily forms, in which these Deities were represented ; thus 
imagination, seeking to explain the mysteries of nature, was the cause 
ef ancient mythology, which was only a form of superstition. 

Having thus briefly suggested the nature and cause of superstition, 
I will go on to show how science and religion are constantly removing 
it; the inference will naturally suggest itself to your minds, that, as 
knowledge and religion prevail, superstition will pass away. 

Now to see what this process is, take, for example, the errors which 
were done away by the knowledge of electricity. One of our old 
writers mentions that evil spirits raise storms, and discharge the great 
artillery of heaven ; by their agency, “ houses are fired, cattle slain, 
rocks pulverized, ships mertify’d, and trees pulled a-pieces ;” and ‘‘ thun- 
ders break oftener on churches than any other houses, because these 
spirits have a peculiar spite against houses which are set apart for the 
service of God!” Science has sufficiently explained why elevated spires 
are often struck with lightning, so that we no longer need the ancient 
account of this matter. 

There is a remarkable appearance, sometimes seen over burying- 
grounds and many places where animal or vegetable matter is in a 
state of decay, and which the imagination formerly ascribed to a 
malignant spirit, called Will-withthe-wisp—or Jack-with-a-lantern. 
It was supposed that that meteor sometimes misled travelers, who mis- 
took it for a light from a window, and led them into swamps where 
they died a miserable death. The appearance of this light is so sin- 
gular, and it is so generally seen near burying-grounds, that it is not 
strange that it should have been the subject of many superstitious con- 
jectures. Dr. Shaw describes one which he saw in his travels in the 
Holy Land. It was in the valleys of Mount Ephraim, where he was 
journeying by night. Sometimes it would appear concentrated into a 
flame like a candle—then it would spread so as to cover the whole 
company with its light—then 1% would suddenly contract and disap- 
pear—in less than a minute it would re-appear, and spread so as to 
cover several acres on the mountains. ‘The elf or corpse candles 
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which are thought to portend death in Scotland, were of this descrip- 
tion. It is now known to proceed from phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 
and is therefore most likely to be seen near places of decay. 

Appearances, of a kind somewhat similar, are explained by elec- 
tricity ; they were formerly explained by superstition. Such are the 
lights which are sometimes seen about the rigging of a ship in a storm, 
and which seamen, contrary to their usual practice, consider good 
omens. In ancient times, such lights have been seen, playing upon 
the spears of soldiers, and have occasioned great alarm. They are not 
common now, but are easily explained by those acquainted with the 
science I have mentioned. I once had the opportunity of seeing this 
appearance when I resided in Cambridge. In a warm summer night, 
I walked out with some others, just after a thunder-shower. We 
stopped awhile to lean upon the railing of a bridge ; and one of the com- 
pany taking off his hat, this light was seen playing over his hair ; the 
same appearance was soon visible in all—not only on the head, but if 
the hand was held up, a light was seen, as if proceeding from the end 
of each finger. In superstitious times, such an appearance would 
have been thought to signify the death of some of the party, but they 
are still living, though it happened about twenty years ago. 

Another circumstance, which science explains, is the blossoming of 
trees in the autumn, which, being unaccountable, was thought to be 
prophetic of evil. I have known a person who was thrown into great 
alarm by seeing a blossom on a cinnamon-rose in October, who was 
so free from other superstitious fears, that she would sleep on a bed by 
the side of a corpse, to fulfil the duty, as it was formerly regarded, of 
protecting the dead till they were committed to the grave. Now, it is 
well known, that the buds and blossoms are formed in the autumn for 
the succeeding spring; if there is heat enough in the autumn to 
open them, the worst that will happen, is, that the tree will have no 
blossoms, and of course no fruit next year. 

There is an appearance not uncommon in England, which is called 
the fairy circle. It is around, bare path, a foot wide, enclosing a 
circle of bright green grass, about twenty feet in diameter ; in some, 
the grass is greenest outside the run, in others, in the centre. This 
curious appearance was supposed by the ignorant to be made by the 
moonlight dances of the fairies, or white ladies, a kind of spirit, the 
knowledge of which was imported from the East by the crusaders. 
Various accounts have been given of these circles, but the natural 
cause to which they are now ascribed, is beds of mushrooms beneath 
the soil. 

The most pleasing of these appearances, which were once ascribed 
to fairies, is that called the Fairy Morgana. It is seen in perfection at 
Reggio. If the spectator stands in the morning with his back to the 
east, and looks upon the sea, as soon as the sun reaches a certain 
height, he sees a row of thousands of pillars, and a cornice forming 
itself on the top; over these appear innumerable castles, colonnades, 
and towers, together with cypresses and pines, all arranged in regular 
and beautiful order. They appear fora short time, and gradually pass 
away before the sight; they are always exact and well-defined, and 
sometimes ornamented with the rainbow colors. This splendid image 
early attracted attention, but as no one could explain it, the imagina- 
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tion was called in, and pronounced it a fairy castle. The image, which 
is so tantalizing to travelers in the sandy plains of Egypt, is somewhat 
similar ; there are elevated spots in these plains, on which the villages 
are built; sometimes, when the sand has been heated by the sun, the 
plains present the appearance of a lake, out of which the villages rise 
like islands; it is distressing to the traveler—it mocks him with the 
sight of water, which he knows is beyond his reach. 

One of the incidents which gave most room for the play of super- 
stitious imagination, was that of the ship seen in New-Haven, in 1647. 
The colonists were looking with great anxiety for the return of a ves- 
sel from Europe, but could hear nothing of her, when, one day in June, 
shortly before sunset, a ship was seen at the mouth of the harbor, with 
colors flying and sails spread, and bearing up directly in the eye of the 
wind, which was blowing from the north at the time. She came 
nearer and nearer, and after appearing for about half an hour, her 
masts fell away, then her hull disappeared, and nothing remained but 
a faint cloud. Itis no wonder that this extraordinary sight was in 
that day accounted supernatural; but to show the explanation which 
science gives, let me refer you to an incident mentioned by Captain 
Scoresby, the well-known navigator of the northern seas. He saw a 
ship, when it was at such a distance that the convex form of the 
earth must have hid it from his sight under ordinary circumstances. 
The image was so well defined, that he could distinguish the sails and 
rigging, and at once pronounced it the Fame, in which his father 
sailed; it appeared that he was right—though when they met and 
compared notes, they found that the ship so seen was seventeen miles 
beyond the horizon, and some leagues beyond the limit of direct vision 
from the other. It was seen by means of this image, painted by 
reflection on the vapors which hung inthe air. The vessel which was 
seen in New-Haven, was doubtless one which was quietly sailing in 
the sound ; if she was,sailing to the south, the image would appear to 
go tothe north, every thing being inverted. All the phantom ships, 
and demon frigates, which seamen are so fond of describing, and 
which excite their envy and wonder, by sailing against the wind, are 
easily accounted for, by our acquaintance with the science of Optics. 

The spectre of the Hartz mountains in Germany is accounted for 
by similar laws. A person, who climbs the mountain under particular 
circumstances, sees a gigantic figure on the side of an opposite moun- 
tain, moving with a pace equal to his own. ‘This has been a fertile 
source of wonder and superstition ; but modern science has discovered 
that it is nothing more than the spectator’s own figure, reflected from 
a cloud, and represented precisely as figures are on the sheet of a 
magic lantern. 

Such are examples, sufficient to show what science has done to re- 
move superstition. Religion, however, has done far more. The doc- 
trine, which religion teaches, is that the world is governed by the 
Providence of God, who is every where present, directing, sustaining 
and blessing all. Before this doctrine was revealed, the world was 
supposed to be governed by various beings, who sported with the lives 
and happiness of men at their wayward pleasure ; or by a fate or des- 
tiny which swept all events forward in a course which no power direct- 
ed, and no power could alter. ‘They had very naturally a desire te 
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look into the book of fate, and to see what destiny was written there 
for them; and therefore they resorted to fortune-tellers, who pretended 
to foresee the future, by magical incantations ; to astrologers, who pro- 
fessed to be able to foresee their destiny by observing the signs of 
heaven, and to sorcerers, who offered to extract a similar oracle from 
the spirits of the dead. These superstitions are now nearly perished 
from the world—but the language still remains. We speak of a per- 
son’s unlucky stars, which is language borrowed from the old profession 
of astrology. Even now, any unusual appearance in the heavens is 
easily explained by superstition. When the comet rushes into our solar 
system, the appearance of this fiery stranger, before science has learn- 
ed whence it came and where it goes, spreads some anxiety and alarm, 
but nothing compared to the dismay which it occasioned before religion 
had taught men that all things were under the direct superintendence 
of the Most High. 

But it may be said that the scriptures have been appealed to in sup- 
port of superstition. It is true, we read of the magicians in Egypt ; 
but I do not find that they are said to have possessed any supernatural 
power. When they were attempting to rival the miracles of Moses, 
they were favored by the king, the court, and all about them, and 
whatever they did, might have been done by slight-of-hand alone. 
There seems to be no doubt that these magicians were impostors, who 
could produce an illusion like modern jugglers, and that the only 
supernatural power exerted on the occasion, was that of Moses, who 
received it directly from the Almighty. 

The case of the Witch of Endor is also appealed to in support of 
superstition. I cannot see any reason for such an application. Saul 
did not see any spectre—the woman pretended to see one, and from 
her description he perceived that it was Samuel. It is much easier to 
believe that the oracle was breathed by divine power through the lips 
of the woman, than to believe that a spirit actually rose from the dead. 
The oracle, however, does not seem to have required a divine inspira- 
tion. Saul confessed that he was entirely hopeless ; bowed down in 
spirit, and apprehensive that all was over with him,—was it not nat- 
ural for her to infer that the war would go against him, and that he 
and his sons, who were in the front of the battle, would fall? Saul 
died by suicide at last, and that showed how far such an oracle would 
go toward securing its own fulfilment ; the oracle said they should die 
tomorrow—but a military expedition of David seems to have intervened 
between this consultation and the death of Saul. ‘That the woman 
should have known Saul, is not strange, considering his guard and his 
remarkable person, and his offer to protect ner; and she knew from his 
own lips the desperate circumstances in which he stood. Many wise 
and learned men think differently on this subject, I know ; but it is 
difficult for me to believe that when God had refused to answer Saul’s 
inquiries respecting his fate, he should suffer him to extort an oracle 
in this forbidden way. 

It was provided in the law of Moses that these necromancers should 
be put to death. The word is improperly translated witch ; for there 
was nothing known in antiquity corresponding to the witches of mod- 
ern times. From the severity of the punishment denounced against 
these persons, it is argued that there must have been something real in 
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their power. But you will remember that severe punishments were 
necessary in that day, and were common in the Hebrew law. ‘These 
persons were impostors—they were enemies to public order and im- 
provement, and, still more, they were resisting the influence of the 
Hebrew religion, by ascribing to other powers that which belonged to 
God alone. Moreover, these were practices borrowed from idolatry ; 
and it was necessary to set up every possible bar against the introduc- 
tion of false gods. Considering the evil and danger of such practices, 
it is not strange, that in the law which condemned a disobedient son to 
capital punishment, such offenders should have been doomed to die. 

On the whole, it seems to me that neither the scriptures nor religion 
in any form, countenance the belief in any kind of superstition ; and, 
it seems evident to me, that as fast and as far as religion extends, 
superstition has given and will still give way. 

Having given this general account of superstition, together with the 
cause which produces and those which are removing it, I proceed to 
give some some slight history of the superstitions which have prevailed 
in this part of our country. 

The first of these is Witchcraft—a form of superstition which orig- 
inated in the dark ages. ‘The modern witches bore no resemblance to 
the sorcerers of ancient times. ‘The modern witches were supposed to 
sell their souls to Satan for the privilege of governing the spirits of 
darkness while they lived; when they died they engaged, for this 
value received, to pay their souls to him. 

The idea of this kind of traffic never would have arisen, had not the 
Roman Catholic monks and saints made the common impression of 
Satan very different from that given by the scriptures. The scriptures 
speak of Satan as a dark and powerful enemy of man, and leave the 
subject in a kind of obscurity which excites the imagination; but the 
monks and hermits, in order to show how little they feared him, in- 
vented many stories by which they made the idea of Satan less terrible 
to the minds of men. Such, for example, was the exploit of the En- 
glish Saint Dunstan. He was an ingenious man, and fond of werking 
in iron. Ile stated that, when he was thus engaged, Satan came one 
night and looked into the window to see what he was about; by great 
good luck his tongs were red hot; he immediately took them from the 
fire and seized Satan by the nose, who roared in a fearful manner, but 
was not suffered to go till he had been solemnly taught not to come 
where he was not wanted again. Now, in that day, this was firmly 
believed, and a thousand other stories like it; so that the author of 
evil lost the sullen majesty of a fallen angel, and was thought of almost 
in a ludicrous light. Having thus been stripped, by popular imagina- 
tion, of much of his power, he was represented as making bargains for 
human souls. But in these he was sometimes overreached, particularly 
by old Nostradamus, who agreed that, whether he was buried in the 
church or out of it, Satan should have his soul. When he died he left 
particular directions to bury him in a hole in the church wall. The 
sort of monkey tricks which were ascribed to evil spirits were very 
vexatious to sincere believers. More, the celebrated Platonist, grew 
angry on the occasion, and declared that, however childish such spirits 
might appear, “there were as great fools in the body as there were 
out of it.” 
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But why, it may be asked, were these witches always of one sex? 
It was not so in ancient times,—men practised these arts as well as 
women ; but the modern allies of Satan were almost always of the 
female sex. One reason was, that aged women were more helpless, so 
that it was less dangerous to accuse them; and, perhaps, there may 
have been a moral reason. I have been told by a philanthropist, who 
has spent years in visiting abodes of misery and sin, that while he has 
seen in the female sex by far the most beautiful and exalted specimens 
of human virtue which he ever saw, he has never seen any depravity 
so hopeless-hardened, so nearly approaching the diabolical, as that of 
an abandoned woman. Sometimes old women, living apart in misera- 
ble habitations, were willing to be thought to possess great power, 
because it served to defend them from insult and oppression ;—it is 
true it exposed them to greater injuries, but this was only in times 
when a panic was abroad. When fear spreads through a community, 
men become more fierce and merciless than the wild beasts themsclves. 
We have known instances of this during the last summer; we have 
heard instances in which some, who were supposed to have the cholera, 
were treated with I had almost said infernal cruelty, by their friends, 
their relatives, and children. We cannot wonder at the cruelties of 
an earlier age. 

The belief in witchcraft prevailed and was acted upon in England 
long before it began to rage in this country. It was a convenient 
charge to bring against any person who was disliked for any cause ; 
and there is reason to believe that, in many cases, as, for example, the 
burning of the Maid of Orleans, the savage deed was owing rather to 
hatred and revenge than to superstition. And one fact must be held 
in view which never has been sutliciently regarded by writers on these 
subjects ; it is this,—that those who try to impose on others always 
impose, in a measure, on themselves; the hypocrites, who brought 
charges of witchcratt against others, soon fell into the delusion,—and as 
any one who tells a story of his own invention often enough, believes it 
at last, soit was with these persons,—they were partly deceivers, partly 
deceived,—while they were deceiving others they became deceived 
themselves. ‘This singular law of our nature is as yet but little under- 
stood. In England a person by the name of Hopkins made it his 
whole business to discover witches. Sometimes he did it by thrusting 
pins into the flesh; he also practised the trial by swimming,—the witch 
had her hands and feet tied together and was thrown into the water ; 
if she floated she was guilty, and was taken out and executed ; if she 
sunk she was innocent, and simply drowned. ‘This villain thus discov- 
ered more than a hundred witches, till some people took it into their 
heads, that, being so knowing, he must be a witch himself; they 
therefore tied him up, threw him into the water, and lo! he floated, 
so that he was self-condemned, and could give no decent reason for 
not being put to death. When such men as the celebrated Baxter 
countenanced this superstition, who can wonder that it prevailed ? 
One of the victims was a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
read the burial service for himself just before he was executed. 

‘The same superstition was prevailing in other countries. In Mohra, 
in Sweden, a report spread that children were carried off in the night, 
by witches, to a place where Satan held his court, and were brought 
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back the next morning. It is probable that one child dreamed some- 
thing of the kind and told it to another, and so the delusion spread. ‘The 
whole neighborhood was in a panic; many persons were accused and 
arrested ; and a worthy man, of much influence in the place, declared 
that the assembly of evil spirits had been held one might on the top of 
his head, which had given him violent pain. Most of the accused con- 
fessed in order to secure mercy; and one stated that, having been sent 
on the aforesaid night by Satan’s order to torment that gentleman, she 
had taken a nail and hammer and tried to drive it through, but the 
skull was so thick and hard she could not get it through with all her 
might. ‘This explained the circumstance of his headache, and showed 
that his testimony was true. Commissioners were sent by the king of 
Sweden to investigate the case, and they sentenced eighty-five persons 
to be burned at the stake for witchcraft, which was actually done. 

It is a great pity that the cure for witchcraft, discovered by a cele- 
brated physician in Haerlem, had not been in general use. Some chil- 
dren in that place were bewitched and seized with convulsions ; he 
immediately had furnaces erected which he said would at any time 
drive away the evil spirit, if the child’s arm was held in and burnt to 
the bone. It was a little singular that he could not find one upon 
whom the experiment might be tried; the moment he proposed to 
deliver them from their tormentors in this way, they got well with 
miraculous expedition. 

The first case mentioned by Cotton Mather took place in Hartford. 
It was a woman by the name of Greensmith, who was found guilty and 
executed in 1662. In the town of Groton, in 1671, Elizabeth Knap 
complained of a neighbor who had bewitched her. ‘The woman so 
accused went to her and prayed with her, and the young woman being, 
probably, conscience-struck, said that she had been deluded by Satan, 
and had accused an innocent person. In 1679, the house of William 
Morse, of Newbury, was infested, it is said, with demons in a most 
horrid manner. Bricks, stones, and sticks of wood, were thrown at 
the house by invisible hands ; a cat was thrown at Mrs. Morse, and a 
long staff danced up and down the chimney. The folks of the house 
could not sup quietly, but ashes were thrown on their suppers, or their 
clothes and their heads; when they were in bed heavy stones were 
thrown upon them; the good man had his cap pulled off at night, and 
was pinched, scratched, and pulled by the hair. Finding, however, 
that investigations were growing too close, the agents in this affair 
disappeared. 

The case, which fell most directly under Dr. Mather’s own investiga- 
tion, was that stupendous witchcraft, as he calls it, in the house of 
John Goodwin, of Boston. He had four children who professed to be 
grievously tormented, and fixed suspicion on an old neighbor by the 
name of Glover,—a woman somewhat deranged in mind. He says, if 
there happened any witchcraft to be done where they were, they would 
laugh excessively ; on the least reproof of their parents, they would 
roar as excessively. It usually took abundance of time to dress and 
undress them, from the strange postures into which they would be 
twisted to prevent it. If they were bidden to do a needless thing, they 
were able to do it unmolested ; but, if to do any useful thing, they 
would presently, with many torments, be made incapable. All praying 
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to God, and reading his word, would occasion them intolerable vexa- 
tion. This, in his opinion, was witchcraft; if so, witchcraft still 
prevails, and nothing but chastising, after Solomon’s directions, can 
remove it. 

Dr. Mather took the eldest of them into his family in order to ob- 
serve her case, and, as he says, to confute the Sadducism of the age. 
It is very curious to see how the knavish tricks of the child were made 
to pass for proofs of demoniacal possession. If there were two things 
which the doctor abominated, they were the Church Prayer Book and 
the Quakers ; not one word of any book against the Church or the 
Quakers could the child read ; but in the Prayer Book and Quaker 
books she could read fluently. After a time she grew tired of the 
tricks, and behaved well. But finding that the doctor was preparing a 
sermon in which her case was stated, and knowing that it would take 
but little suspicion to find her out, she tried to prevent it in every 
possible way, and grew worse than ever. He says, “ In the worst of 
her extravagances before, she was more dutiful to myself than I had 
any reason to expect; but now her whole carriage to me was with an 
impudence which I was not used to be treated withal. She would 
knock at my study door, saying that some one below would be glad to 
see me. But there was none that asked for me ; and when I chid her 
for telling what was false, her answer was—Mrs. Mather is always glad 
to see you. She would call to me with numberless impertinences,— 
and when I came down she would throw things at me, though none of 
them could ever hurt me,—and she would hector me at a strange rate 
for something I was doing above, and threaten me with mischief and 
reproach that should revenge it. Perceiving that her troublers under- 
stood Latin, some trials were made whether they understood Greek 
and Hebrew, which it seems they did; but the Indian languages they 
did not seem so well to understand.” He made out to finish his ser- 
mon, which was republished in London, with a preface, by Richard 
Baxter, ‘‘ that this great instance comes with such convincing evi- 
dence that he must be an obstinate Sadducee who will not believe it.” 

Absurd as all this seems, it ripened into a horrible tragedy at last. 
In 1692, two children, in the family of Mr. Parris, a clergyman, in 
Salem, began to act in an unaccountable manner. A physician was 
called in, who declared that the children were bewitched. Some other 
girls in the neighborhood were affected in the same manner. The 
families resorted to fasting and prayer, and by these solemnities, per- 
haps, convinced the children that there was something real in their 
counterfeited affections ; the news began to spread,—people came from 
far and near to see them,—all were wrought up to a great excitement, 
and demanded to know who the witch was; the children fixed upon 
an Indian woman, who belonged to Mr. Parris’s family, against whom 
they probably had some spite ; and she, after being stunned and con- 
founded by her persecutors, was brought to confess that the charge was 
guilty, hoping, perhaps, in that way to secure some mercy. That this 
matter began in the malicious contrivance of the children, there can be 
no doubt ; but they could not have foreseen what the result would be ; 
and when they saw the flame, which they had kindled, spreading, so 
as to wrap the whole community in an universal fire, they were afraid 
to confess that their first charges were untrue. And when they saw 
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magistrates, physicians, clergymen, and all persons of influence, carried 
away with the delusion, they doubtless began to share it themselves. 
So wide and general was this insanity, that about twenty persons suffer- 
ed death for this pretended crime; fifty-five were pardoned on con- 
fession, and one hundred and twenty were in prison at the time when 
the spell was broken. One suffered the peine forte et dure,—that is, a 
door was laid on him, and covered with weights, till he was pressed to 
death. 

The immediate cause, by which this illusion was dispelled, was the 
accusation of the wife of the clergyman in Beverly. She was well 
known and respected in the community, and the charge against her 
brought the public mind to reflection. ‘The moment they bad time to 
think of it they were filled with dismay; those who had been most 
active in the proceedings were humbled in the dust at the thought of 
what they had done ; judges read public confessions ; jurors, in a pub- 
lic statement, entreated the pardon of those whose relatives they had 
condemned ; the whole country was filled with sorrow and shame. 

It is difficult to conceive of such depravity in persons so young ; but 
it was sustained and encouraged by delusion. Those whom they 
accused, in many instances, confessed themselves guilty ; but this was 
done to save their lives, as they afterwards declared. ‘The old Indian, 
in Mr. Parris’s family, always said that she was whipped till she made 
a confession. As to the accusers, their conduct is explained by a case 
in Littleton, of three girls who had read stories of the kind, and the 
eldest undertook to act this part. She pretended to faint, be convulsed, 
and suffer in various ways, and accused a woman in the town as the 
author of her pains. Soon after the two younger children joined her, 
and kept up the same course till the death of the woman, accused, 
when, perhaps, they felt some remorse for having made her life misera- 
ble and broucht it to a close. 

Some years after, the eldest removed to Medford, and offered herself 
for the church. ‘The minister knew nothing of her share in this trans- 
action; but the sabbath before she was admitted, he happened to 
preach upon the subject of lying. She was impressed by the sermon, 
and went to the clergyman with a confession which was afterwards 
publicly made. She confessed that it was all an imposture on her part, 
and that her sisters, finding that she inspired interest and compassion, 
determined to follow her example. She had no particular malice 
against the person whom she accused, but as it was necessary to accuse 
somebody, she fixed upon her; all their convulsions and pains were 
counterfeited, to help forward their imposture. ‘Though this took 
place after the Salem delusion, yet it serves as an example of the man- 
xer in which the same thing was done on that occasion. 

I have been told that vestiges of this superstition linger in different 
parts of the country. {f once knew a very deliberate and sensible man 
who was thoroughly convinced, and, as he said, from his own experi- 
ence, that witchcraft was no delusion. He afterwards became deranged, 
and then it appeared that this was the beginning of insanity. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance knew a man who was not deficient in 
sense, who had the same conviction, and told him that he had suffered 
from the demons whom the witches employed. The gentleman asked 
luna when and how? He replied, that one night when he was return- 
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ing from town-meeting, having accidentally lost his witch-hazel stick, 
he was seized by them, and rolled over in the mud in an awful man- 
ner; the gentleman told him that there could be no question that it 
was done by spirits, either New-England or West-India. He however 
declared that it was no such thing, and that he did not take a drop 
more than was customary with him on such occasions. 

There was not one of these signs of witchcraft, which would not, in 
our days, have been ascribed at once to childish imposture. But those 
times were different; the state of the colonies was unsettled ; they 
were oppressed with various apprehensions, and by many causes com- 
bined, had been wrought up into such a state of excitement that it need- 
ed but a trifle more to throw the whole country into a convulsion. The 
whole country was a mystery. The forests were dark and unexplored. 
Whoever was lost in those woods, was supposed to have perished by a 
fate similar to that of the Norway vessel, which Mr. Balwhidder said 
sailed north into utter darkness, and never was heard of more. ‘The 
inhabitants of the country also were a mystery. ‘There was something 
unaccountable in their cunning, their energy, and their wonderful 
endurance of pain. When we consider that almost all the learned 
men in the world fully believed in the reality of witchcraft, it is not 
strange that slight circumstances should have acted with such tremen- 
dous power. 

The other superstition, which has prevailed generally in New-Eng- 
land, is that of Ghosts; that 1s, of spirits of the dead, who are sup- 
posed to return from their graves for various purposes, of no great im- 
portance, such as frightening children, pounding upon a ceiling, and 
various exploits of the kind, which, for aught that appears, could be 
done quite as well by the living. There is some slight contradiction 
in this belief; a spirit is generally understood to be disembodied—that 
is, to have neither body nor form; in one word, it is, from its nature, 
invisible to the eye; now, suppose they were traveling up and down 
in the earth, it must be a miraculous eye-sight which can see that 
which is invisible. ‘This is the absurdity of the thing: it is very pos- 
sible that departed souls may communicate with the souls of the liv- 
ing: but to suppose that they appear to the eye, is, as I have said, to 
suppose that we can see that which is invisible. 

Still, it is certain that this belief has prevailed in all ages and 
nations. Many have testified that they have seen them, who would 
not testify to a falsehood. ‘There are cases, perfectly well authenti- 
cated, of those who have seen ghosts, where there could be no doubt 
that they were as sure of it, as of their own existence ; now, the thing 
is, from its nature, impossible. Llow are these two things to be recon- 
ciled? It has been done by modern philosopliy in a most satisfactory 
manner; and I take this opportunity of setting these results before 
you, because they are facts which ought to be generally known. 
They show that there are many cases in which impressions are made 
upon the mind, not received from the external senses, so that a person 
may actually sce an object, when there is none such before his eyes. 

First, a great proportion of these ghosts are seen in dreams; not 
always in sleep, but sometimes in that state of reverie resembling 
sleep, into which we often fall—when we become unconscious of what 
is passing about us, and wholly engrossed with what is passing within 
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our minds. The spectre, which appeared to Brutus, was doubtless of 
this description. He never slept in the day, and never retired till the 
last sounds of the camp had died away. On this occasion, he had 
passed the night, till it was almost day-break, in ordering the arrange- 
ments of the campaign, and, when all was still, he was sitting alone 
with a dim light before him, when looking toward the door of his tent, 
he saw a figure standing near him; he asked who it was, and what it 
wanted with him; it answered that it was his evil genius, and that it 
would meet him on the field at Philippi, where he was soon after de- 
feated, and died by his own hand. It is a little remarkable that Cas- 
sius, to whom he related the story, gave the true account of it, viz. 
that it was a dreamy vision of the imagination, owing to his system 
being unhinged by labor and want of rest. 

The well-known vision of Colonel Gardiner, whose life was written 
by Doddridge, was doubtless an illusion of the dreamy kind. He had 
spent the evening till eleven, in gay company, being, in every respect, 
a dissolute man. After they had left him, he sat by himself, and, in 
order to pass the time, took up a religious book, which some relation 
had slipped into his portmanteau, without his knowledge. While he 
was reading it, he saw a sudden blaze of light fall upon the book, and, 
looking up, he saw the Savior on the cross, surrounded with a glory, 
who addressed to him some reproving words. He immediately became 
insensible ; but the happy result was, that he repented and became an 
eminent soldier of the cross. 

There can be no doubt that this event was providential, as, in fact, 
all events are. Still, there was nothing in the vision, which cannot be 
easily explained in a natural way. He doubtless fell asleep over the 
book, which, however, having been given him by a near relation, I 
believe his mother, served to bring up in his mind the religious asso- 
ciations of his youth, in contrast with his guilty habits at the time. 
As he had an appointment at midnight, he probably slumbered rather 
than slept, and was not conscious that he had lost himself; this was 
exactly the state most favorable to such a vision ; and, as it is known 
that a short time before, he had a severe fall trom his horse, that cause 
may have aided to produce this vivid illusion. 

The next case in which apparitions are seen, is that of some per- 
sons upon whom we have been thinking so long and intently, as to 
bring his image distinctly before the mind, so that we see it as plainly 
as we could with the eyes. When the mind is excited to very strong 
action, on any subject, it often has this power. Scott mentions that 
one night he had been reading very intently a memoir of Byron,— 
being deeply interested in the publication,n—and that when he laid 
down the book, and walked out into the hall, he distinctly saw the 
figure of Byron before him. He stopped to consider the image, and 
was astonished to see it plainly, while, at the same time, he was per- 
fectly sensible of the illusion; at last, he stepped up to it, and found 
that a screen, on which great coats and shawls were hung, was all that 
his fancy had to build upon ; the rest was supplied by his own mind. 

The ghosts which have haunted murderers, and driven them to 
repentance or despair, are of this description, created by their own 
minds. Qne case of this kind I know, which will serve as a specimen 
of all. There were two men, a father and son, in a town in New- 
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Hampshire, both of them men of bad habits and violent tempers. 
They went into the woods one day, with their axes, and at night the 
son returned alone. He said that his father had left him, and that, 
from the time they had parted company, he knew nothing of his 
motions. ‘The winter passed away, and the old man did not appear ; 
but in the spring the river rose so as sweep under an old barn that 
stood near its banks, and the corpse of the old man floated out ; the 
head was split open with an axe, and it appeared to have been slightly 
buried under the barn. Many suspicions were fixed upon the son, 
but there was no evidence against him. At last, being unable to live 
under the eye of perpetual suspicion, he determined to go to sea. He 
accordingly took passage with a ship-master of the same town, but 
never returned. ‘The captain said that the man confessed to him that 
he had committed the crime in a moment of passion, and, that from 
that moment, the ghost of his father had been constantly before his 
eyes. He said that he could not live so much longer, and soon after 
he disappeared, having doubtless thrown himself into the sea. 

The third case, in which ghosts are seen, is when they are produced 
by disease. When they appear in the delirium of a fever, no one 
thinks that they are supernatural; but when they appear before any 
disease is perceived, they are considered as real ghosts from the grave. 
There is no doubt, that in this way, apparitions often indicate that the 
person who sees them is soon to die. At the time when he sees them, 
he is under the influence of disease, which indicates its approach in 
this way and no other ; it soon increases, and terminates in death— 
and the vision, which was nothing but a symptom of the disorder, is 
magnified into a supernatural prediction of death. You are well 
aware that ghosts often foretell the death of those who see them; and 
this view of the subject shows that there is, in such cases, much rea- 
son for dread. 

A case in point is mentioned in the Christian Observer. A farmer 
returning from market, saw, in the road, a light, splendidly brilliant, 
and, in the midst of the blaze, a person whom he supposed to be the 
Savior. He galloped home in a state of great agitation—was seized 
with a fever, and died in ten days. It was afterwards found that he 
had complained of headache and heaviness of teeling before he left 
home, so that his vision was evidently produced by the first approaches 
of the fever, acting on a mind which had been worn by the business 
of the day. Dr. Abercrombie states a case, on the authority of a med- 
ical friend, of a lady, who, one night, on returning from a party, went 
into a dark room to change some part of her dress; while there, she 
saw the skeleton figure of death, which aimed a blow with his dart at 
her left side ; she was seized the same night with fever, and inflamma- 
tion in the left side. The vision was therefore produced by the ap- 
proach of disease, from which, however, she afterwards recovered. 

In such a case as this, the sight of a ghost indicates disease ; and the 
person ought, therefore, to take immediate precautions against it, or his 
neglect may be the means of his death. It appears, then, that this 
kind of warning is the friendly suggestion of nature, giving us the 
earliest notice of disease in the brain. But there are cases in which 
it indicates the approach of insanity, and of course requires immediate 
attention to the health of the mind. 
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The fourth instance, in which ghosts are often seen, is when the 
senses are affected, and the general health is but little disordered. 
Many such cases are now recorded ; and in those cases where ghosts 
make a periodical visitation, this is no doubt the cause. A case of the 
kind was communicated to Scott, by an Edinburgh physician, which 
will illustrate this singular affection. A lawyer in the city became low- 
spirited without any known cause, and, after much urging, confessed to 
the doctor, what, from fear of ridicule, he had been afraid to confess 
before. It was that for two or three years he had been tormented by a 
spectre which was always before his eyes. At last it had assumed the 
form of a skeleton, which haunted him night and day ; he knew that it 
was imaginary, and yet it was impossible to dispel the illusion. ‘The 
doctor asked where it appeared. He said at the foot of the bed on 
which he was then lying. ‘The doctor placed himself in that spot, and 
asked his patient if he then saw the spectre? Not entirely, said he ; 
but I see his head Jooking over your shoulder. ‘Tradition says that 
this piece of intelligence made the doctor spring to one side ; he then 
tried every way to release his patient from this torture, but in vain. 
He lingered on, with the same vision always before him, and, though a 
man of strong mind and business habits, died in the same delusion. 

Dr. Thatcher relates the story of an aged clergyman, who was 
troubled by a spectre of a person of commanding manners, who 
appeared to him in this way, and directed him to restore the church in 
our land to the models of the primitive ages of Christianity. He was 
rather disposed to decline the commission, knowing that it would in- 
volve him in some difficulties with various heretical sects. On men- 
tioning the subject to the doctor, he tried to convince him that it was 
an illusion, produced by a bad state of the bodily organs—but all to no 
purpose. ‘lhe clergyman said that he had received the command in a 
supernatural manner, and must obey. ‘The doctor then represented to 
him, that though the faith of Christians needed much reform, their 
practice was worse still; and he advised him, therefore, to begin with 
reforming the conduct of Christians, before he took their faith in hand. 
The clergyman determined then to preach practical sermons till the 
ghost gave him further orders, and persevered in this course till he died. 

These two great superstitions, of ghosts and witches, have overshad- 
owed various others ; but fortune-telling has always been practised in 
New-England. Even in late years, a venerable woman, by the name 
of Pitcher, acquired great fame in Essex county. She lived in a wild 
place in Lynn, which was much resorted to, particularly by those who 
wished to recover stolen goods. Some doubted whether she had any 
means of discovering any goods except those which she had had an 
agency in removing; but these were regarded as infidels; and she 
lived, in the blaze of fame, till an unlucky accident proved that the 
pitcher, which goes often to the well, may be broken at last. A person, 
who had disappeared, was supposed to be murdered. She, on being 
consulted, declared that it was true, and a black family in the neigh- 
borhood had done the deed. The only evidence against them was the 
resemblance which their color bore to the complexion of the deed ; 
still they were arrested and imprisoued ; and all went on triumphantly, 
till the murdered person came back from a journey, and cleared the 
negroes, by offering to testify that they were not guilty. 
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I have mentioned, in the beginning, that ignorance is the cause of 
superstition ; it is also true that in all ages of the world, this supersti- 
tion has been increased by the arts of those who were knowing enough 
to take advantage of it. In the early part of the scripture history, we 
read of the magicians of Egypt. ‘They were, doubtless, men who 
acquired influence by superior knowledge, used for purposes of impos- 
ture. This was the case also with the Chaldean soothsayers, who 
observed the returns of heavenly bodies, and interpreted dreams. In 
Greece, they took advantage of oracles where they were visited by 
statesmen and kings, who brought presents and received prophecies in 
return. In Rome, they were organized into bodies of Augurs, who 
had vast influence with the people ; though Cicero says, that he did not 
see how they could meet without laughing in each other’s faces. The 
greatest associations of such men ever known in the world, was that 
of the Persian Magi—the same who are called in scripture the Wise 
Men of the East. They predicted fortunes by means of the star which 
rose at the moment of a person’s birth, and when they saw our Savior’s 
star, and thought it foretold that he would be a powerful sovereign, 
they sent some of their number to Judea, to conciliate his favor, for 
their sect, as early as possible. ‘The head of this body was called the 
Archimage, and by means of the large body who obeyed his orders in 
the various eastern nations, he held an important and commanding 
influence in the world. 

In all ages of the world, the most intelligent men seem to have been 
most exempt from superstition. Thus Homer makes Hector say that 
all omens are good to him who fights for his country. It is well known 
that Themistocles made the Delphic oracle prophesy whatever he 
pleased. In Rome, the soothsayers took their place on the ground at 
elections, and if they saw that their own party was not sufliciently 
strong, they used to say that the omens were bad, and adjourn the elec- 
tion to another day. Some of the Roman generals were very indiffer- 
ent to these things. It was the custom to carry a hencoop in their 
ships of war, and if the hens employed themselves in eating on the eve 
of a sea-fight, they did not hesitate to engage. As these creatures had 
good appetites the omen was apt to be favorable. But on one occasion 
the sailors came to the commander of the fleet, saying with great alarm, 
that the sacred chickens would not eat. He said that perhaps they 
wanted to drink, and threw them over into the sea. 

The great difficulty with superstition is, that it makes men rest sat- 
isfied with absurd explanations of things which they might understand 
with a little attention. A comet was formerly thought to be the cause 
of war; why? For no reason, but that this remarkable appearance 
came before the war in the order of time. Any one, who reflects, 
sees that this is not a sufficient reason, but any one who admits inad- 
equate reasons will have no inducement to inquire for better ; so that 
superstition would set up a perpetual bar to the progress of science and 
religion. Happily, science and religion have succeeded in breaking it 
down ; superstition is every where giving way before them, and where 
they prevail, superstition will perish from the world. 
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NEW-ENGLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Ir is now four years since an act, incorporating the Trustees of the 
New-England Institution for the Blind, was passed by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. The institution has been in actual operation in this 
city for five months, and we propose to make a statement of what has 
been done, and of what may be done hereafter, if its claims upon the 
public be properly recognized. 

We cannot help an expression of surprise, that, considering the 
charitable and benevolent spirit of modern times and Christian coun- 
tries, and especially our own, no public provision has been hitherto 
made for the relief of a calamity, which appeals so forcibly to the 
sympathies of mankind, as blindness. Even in Europe, it is only 
about forty years ago, since the first institution was established. In 
the United States, where it is computed that there are eight thousand 
blind persons, nothing has been done for them, till the present estab- 
lishment was formed. 

This surprise has been much increased by reading the accounts in 
the Trustees’ Address, of the capacity of the blind for mental and 
physical instruction, and of the extraordinary proficiency which many 
of them have made in branches of knowledge, which, one would sup- 
pose, would be entirely sealed to them. We are in the habit of deriv- 
ing so large a portion of cur knowledge through the medium of sight, 
that we are apt to imagine that they, who are deprived of that sense, 
lose also the power of obtaining those ideas which we do, by means of 
it. But this is by no means the case. By a beautiful and beneficent 
law of Providence, where an individual is denied any one sense, the 
others derive an extraordinary force and dexterity, so that his misfor- 
tune becomes comparatively light. In the blind, the senses of hearing 
and touch become endued, in process of time, with a power that 
seems perfectly magical. We have all heard of the blind jockey, who 
discovered that a horse was blind of one eye, a fact, which had escaped 
the notice of all his seeing brethren, by passing his hand close to the 
eye, and observing that the animal did not wink. <A blind gentleman 
in England, some time since, discovered, by his touch, the place where 
the two pieces of oak, which composed an antique table, had been 
joined, though thousands, in the possession of all their senses, had 
attempted it in vain. Professor Saunderson, perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary blind person that ever lived, and the successor of Newton in 
the mathematical chair of Cambridge, in England, was able to distin- 
guish, by his touch, a genuine medal from a counterfeit one. These, 
it is true, are remarkable instances, but hardly more so than those 
related of the blind, as a class. They are able, for example, to ascer- 
tain by the sound of their voice, whether a table or sofa has been re- 
moved from a room which they are in the habit of frequenting. 
They can tell pretty correctly the age and size of a person from hear- 
ing him speak. 'They seldom fail to recognize a voice they have once 
heard, and, from its intonations, they make very shrewd guesses as to 
the character of the speaker. 

In teaching the blind, advantage has been taken, of course, of their 
uncommon powers of hearing and touch. They are taught to read 
books, printed for the purpose, in which the letters are raised in relief 
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upon the page. Maps, constructed upon the same principle, give them 
accurate notions of physical geography. They can be very thoroughly 
taught arithmetic, algebra, geometry, astronomy, the languages, &c. 
partly by oral instruction, the power of improving by which is much 
increased, by their thoughts not being distracted by continual impres- 
sions of sight, and partly by text-books, printed for the purpose. 
Those, who have a natural taste for music, are enabled to attain to 
uncommon powers of execution in this delightful art. ‘They can also 
be taught some mechanical occupation, such as basket-weaving, mat 
and mattress-making, &c. by which they can gain, at least, some por- 
tion of their living. But the great advantage conferred, by a regular 
course of instruction, is in the intelligence, cheerfulness, and anima- 
tion which it gives to the blind. It supplies them with resources 
which make their existence no longer a burden to themselves or to 
others. It enables them to fill a place in society, and take a part in 
the pleasures and duties of life. They feel that they have something 
to do in the world ; something worth living for, and that they are no 
longer drones in a hive of busy bees. Dr. Howe, the superintendent of 
the institution, remarks in the pamphlet of the ‘l'rustees, “ I have 
often observed, with a delighted eye, the movement of the blind boys 
in Paris, as they leave the Institution to goto play; each grasps a 
cord, held by a seeing boy, and follows him rapidly and unhesitatingly 
through narrow streets, until they enter the immense ‘ Garden of 
Plants,’ when quitting the string, they run away among the trees, and 
frolic and play together, with all the zest cad enjoyment of seeing 
children. ‘They know every tree and shrub; they career it up one 
alley and down another ; they chase, catch, overthrow, and knock each 
other about, exactly like seeing boys; and to judge by their laughing 
faces, their wild and unrestrained gestures, and their Joud and hearty 
shouts, they partake equally the delightful excit2inent of boyish play.” 

A gentleman of our acquaintance told us thet when he was in Liv- 
erpool, he visited the Institution for the Blind ip that city, and bought 
one of the beautiful baskets, which the pupils fabricate. To his 
great astonishment, the superintendent calied up a blind boy, and di- 
rected him to carry the basket to his lodgings, and the little fellow 
trotted off upon his errand, with the utmost contidence and alacrity, 
and threaded his way through the streets of that large city, as dexter- 
ously as any one could have done. 

The school in Boston is under the care of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a 
gentleman well known to the community, by his heroic and _persever- 
ing exertions in favor of the Greeks, among whom he lived for several 
years. His familiarity with camps and battles seems only to have 
made him more interested in the cause of humanity, and more desir- 
ous of alleviating its sufferings. He has visited, in person, all the insti- 
tutions of Europe, during the course of which, he was thrown into 
prison, by the emissaries of one of those paternal governments, with 
which the nations in Europe are blessed, and their tame submission to 
which proves them to be worthy of no better. To the fruits of an 
ample experience, he adds the excellent suggestions of his own good 
sense and sound judgement. His remarks on the merits and defects 
of the various institutions in Europe, prove the discriminating eye with 
which he has noted and observed them. He has made an improve- 
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ment in the construction of maps, by which they are much cheaper as 
well as more valuable. 

The plan, upon which the Trustees propose to carry on this institu- 
tion, and the statement of what they have already done, may be learn- 
ed from the following extract from their Address :— 


The Trustees have endeavored to base their institution upon broad and scien- 
tific principles, and have spared no pains to commence aright. They have pro- 
cured, from France, one of the most accomplished young men, who have been 
educated at the Paris Institution for the Blind; a young man, whose acquire- 
ments in the classics, in history, mathematics, and general knowledge, would do 
credit to any seeing person of his age. He combines also, with this, the talent of 
communicating his knowledge to others. 

The Trustees earnestly beg the attention of the public to this fact, which they 
consider of great importance, viz: the superiority of the blind to seeing persons, 
as teachers of the blind; they agree with Dr. Howe, that no person can so well 
understand and overcome the difficulties which a blind child has to encounter in 
learning, as one who had to encounter and overcome them himself. “I should 
consider,” says he, “a school for the blind, without blind teachers, as necessarily 
imperfect.” 

The Trustees have also procured from Edinburgh, a blind mechanic, who 
teaches different kinds of work, which may now be seen at the institution. —__ 

They flatter themselves, that they have already introduced into their institution 
some important improvements in the method of teaching the blind ; as one in- 
stance, they would refer to the map at the end of this pamphlet, which is ona 
plan entirely new, and unknown in Europe. There the maps are made with in- 
finite pains and expense, by glueing strings on to another map, pasted on a board ; 
besides the great expense and necessary clumsiness of which, they do not admit 
of the divisions and the lettering, which are here introduced. A map of this size 
would cost at Paris and Edinburgh five dollars ; and it would weigh three or four 
pounds, and not have half as many distinctions as this, which costs less than the 
one hundredth part of that sum. 

The Trustees deem it unnecessary to go into any particular detail of the 
method of instruction pursued at their institution; the specimens at the end of 
this pamphlet, the raised letters, the musical notes, &c. indicate that the touch is 
the sense upon which the blind depend, for the acquirement of their knowledge. 
Their apparatus is as perfect, to say the least, as that of any other institution, and 
they confidently hope for success, in accomplishing the object proposed, by edu- 
eating the blind. 

Fully satisfied as the Trustees were themselves, of the capacity of this neg- 
lected class for receiving an education, they were determined to prove it by ex- 
periment, before making a call upon the public: on the return, therefore, of their 
agent from Europe with the blind teachers, they took seven blind persons from 
different parts of this state, varying in age from six to twenty years. These 
children, taken at random, have now been under instruction nearly five months, 
and can read correctly with their fingers, books printed for their use ; they learn 
arithmetic faster than the generality of seeing children; they acquire more cor- 
rect and definite notions of geography from their maps than seeing children can, 
since they are unassisted by the written names; and their progress in music is 
decidedly great. In regard to manual labor, some of the pupils can already fab- 
ricate moccasins and door mats, which are as strong and durable, and as handsome 
in appearance, as those made and sold in our shops. 

Finally, the Trustees consider that they have accomplished the most difficult 
part of the task, in putting their institution into actual operation; they have 
planted the tree—it depends upon a generous public to water and rear it; and 
they will only add, that if there be the slightest hesitation in the mind of any 
one about the propriety of encouraging the charity—if there be any one who 
shall entertain the shadow of a doubt of the utility of their institution, its doors 
are open, let him come and see for himself. 

In compliance with the invitation thus given to the public, we visit- 
ed the institution a short time since. ‘The pupils are few in number, 
and have been there but a short time, and the progress they have made 
in every thing, was of course limited, but amply sufficient to convince 
one that a great deal may be done, and that the institution, if properly 
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supported, may become a great blessing to the community. Any one, 
who is in search of romantic excitement and picturesque objects of 
charity, will be disappointed in a visit to the institution. He will find 
there no beautiful young lady bending over the harp, and raising to 
heaven her sightless eyes that beam with the inspiration of genius, and 
with long, curling locks, flowing over her shoulders. But he, who 
likes to contemplate a quiet, useful, unostentatious charity, will be 
amply rewarded. ‘The proficiency of the pupils in reading, arithmetic, 
and geography, was both surprising and delightful to contemplate. 

They sang with great taste and feeling, and were accompanied by 
two of their own numbers, one on the piano forte and the other on the 
violoncello. ‘They had the cheerful, animated look which results from 
an engaged mind, and a spirit at rest. ‘Two of the young men were 
busily engaged in a workshop in weaving mats, and their work appa- 
rently grew as fast under their hands, as if they had had eyes to aid 
them. 

What has been hitherto done, can only be considered as an experi- 
ment, for the complete success of which, nothing is wanted but the 
patronage of the public. It seems quite superfluous to urge upon the 
community the claims of the institution. ‘There is no need of any 
fine writing to depict the deplorable condition of the blind, as we too 
often see them; wretchedly poor and dependent upon those who are 
hardly able to take care of themselves: with no employment, no re: 
sources, no hope ; cut off from all the duties and pleasures of life, as 
helpless, and almost as vacant in mind as infants. It is in our power 
to pour the light of knowledge into these benighted minds, to ena- 
ble them to read, to give them the means of gaining a livelihood, to 
confer upon them that self-respect and satisfaction which the conscious- 
ness of filling a place in society is sure to give. Shall we hesitate 
to part with some portion of our luxuries, even of our comforts to do it? 
We trust not. The people of this commonwealth, who have given so 
liberally to all kinds of charities, public and private, far and near, will 
not certainly overlook the claims of an institution like this, about the 
utility and necessity of which, there can be but one opinion among 
intelligent men. 


LEILA. 


Wuen first you look upon her face, 
You little note beside 

The timidness, that still betrays 
The beauties it would hide. 

But one by one they look out from 
Her blushes and her eyes, 

And still the last the loveliest, 
Like stars from twilight skies. 


And thoughts go sporting through her mind, 
Like children among flowers ; 
And deeds of gentle goodness are 
The measure of her hours : 
In soul or face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven ; 
But, like the rainbow, seems, though born 
Of earth, a part of heaven. G. Ul 
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THE SPOUTING-HORN. 


Ow the dark rock’s steep 
I stood, where the deep, 
By its view, like a mighty spell bound me, 
While the white foam-wreath 
Was weaving beneath, 


And a breeze from the waters played round me. 


There, wave after wave, 
To a dim, narrow cave, 
Came, as rest from a long journey seeking. 
But, “ Out! out! out!” 
Was the word which the Spout 
To its guests seemed eternally speaking. 


And each billow seen 
Rolling up, soft and green, 
To the Horn, full of grace in its motion, 
Now, wild with affright, 
Would return, snowy white, 
And rush, roaring, back to the ocean. 


In vain did my eye, 
By its search, seek to spy 
The monarch of that dismal dwelling, 
Who, thus by the force 
Of his voice, stern and hoarse, 
The deep in her might was repelling. 


What power could be there, 
Far from light, heat and air, 
I asked with the dumbness of wonder. 
But “ Out !” was the word, 
That alone could be heard, 
And in sounds like the music of thunder. 


O Time! Time! ’t is thus 
Thou art sporting with us ; 
Our touch at thy shore proudly spurning 
As the waves to the sea, 
To eternity, we 
With no rest from thee, are returning ! 


H. F. G. 
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POLITICS AND 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

No bill of a public nature has yet 
passed either House of Congress dur- 
ing the present session. 

In the Senate there has been a dis- 
cussion on a bill relating to the public 
lands, in which Mr. Clay advocated a 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales, 
among the respective states, agreeably 
to the principles of the bill reported by 
him during the last session. 

The most interesting topic of discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives is 
the reduction of the tariff. A_ bill has 
been reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reducing the duties on all 
imported articles down to what is called 
the revenue standard—that is, to so low 
a rate as that the revenue shall simply 
be adequate to the ordinary expenditure 
of the government. This bill, should 
it pass, will, of course, destroy the 
whole protective system. 

Mr. Burges, of Rhode-Island, submit- 
ted a resolution, which was read and 
laid on the table—proposing the ap- 


pointment by ballot of a committee of 


twenty-four, one from each state. The 
committee are to inquire and report, 1. 
The amount of money paid by the peo- 
ple of each state on foreign goods im- 


ported, on the domestic productions of 
said state exported—on all tonnage of 
vessels owned therein—the number of 


seamen in each state, and the amount 
of money paid into the Marine Hospital 
Fund—the amount of postage paid— 
amount paid on distilled spirits—amount 
received by each state for drawbacks 
and debentures, vessels employed in the 
fisheries, bounties on manufactures, and 
of what kinds, amount expended on 
public works, for transporting the mail, 
and for supporting the military estab- 


lishments therein. 2. The amount of 


exports from each state, designating 
articles of foreign and domestic produc- 
tion, the amount of duty payable there- 
on, the population of each state, and 
the average amount payable by each 


STATISTICS. 


person—the amount and value of the 


production, with the market price, of 


sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, bread-stutts, 
provisions, salt, distilled spirits, silk, 
wool, fish, oil, peltry, lumber, manufac- 
tures, of what and of each kind—the 
current prices of said articles in En- 
gland and France, the cost and charges 
and the amount of duties and bounties 
on importation or exportation in those 
countries. The committee are to be 
authorized to send for persons and pa- 
pers, and, in their report, are required to 
state in atabular form, all the above 
particulars in relation to each state in 
the Union in one table—in relation to 
those states which complain of the op- 
eration of the tariff laws, i. e. South 
and North-Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, in 
another table, and in relation to all the 
other states in a third. 


Post-Orrice Revexve. Amount of 


Postage received in each State and 
Territory of the United States for the 
year ending March 31st, 1032. 





Maine, - - - - - $34,233 63 
New- Hampshire, - - 18,845 29 
Vermont, - - - 20,295 16 
Massachusetts, - - 129,712 20 
Rhode-Island, - - - - 15,772 51 
Connecticut, - - - 389,480 07 
New-York, - - 344,206 73 
New-Jersey, 95,652 18 
Pennsylvania, - - 206,408 24 
Delaware, - - 6,005 20 
Maryland, - - - 76,766 00 
District of Columbia, - - 15,118 36 
Virginia, - - 93,757 36 


North-Carolina, : - 
South-Carolina, - 
Georgia, - ~ 
Ohio, - - 
Indiana, - - 
Ilinois, 

Missouri, - 
Kentucky, - 
Tennessee, 

Alabama, - - - - 
Mississippi, 

Louisiana, - - 
Michigan Territory, 
Arkansas Territory, 
Florida Territory, 





Grand Total, $1,471,371 04 
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Tue Navy. The Secretary of the Navy, in documents, accompanying his 
Annual Report to Congress, furnishes materials for the following abstract of the 
Naval Force of the United States. 


SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


Name and Rate. Where and when built. Where employed. 
Columbus” - - 74 Washington - 1819 In ordinary, at Boston. 
Independence - 74 Boston - - 114 do. do. 
Ohio - - - 74 New-York - - 1820 do. New-York. 
Washington - - 74 Portsmouth - 1814 do. do. 
Franklin - - 74 Philadelphia - 1815 do. do. 
North-Carolina - 74 Philadelphia - 1820 do. Norfolk. 
Delaware - - 74 Norfolk - - 1820 Fitting for sea, do. 
Alabama - - 74 Portsmouth - On the stocks. 
Vermont - - 74 Boston - - do. 

Virginia - - 74 Boston - - do. 
Pennsylvania - 74 Philadelphia - do. 
New-York - - 74 Norfolk = - - do. 


FRIGATES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


United States - 44 Philadelphia - 1797 In Mediterranean. 
Brandywine - - 44 Washington - 1825 do. 
Potomac - - 44 Washington - 1821 In the Pacific. 
Constitution - - 44 Boston” - - 1797 In ordinary, at Boston. 
Hudson - - 44 Purchased - - 1226 do. New-York. 
Java - - - 44 Baltimore - - 1814 do. Norfolk. 
Guerriere—- - 44 Philadelphia  - 1814 do. do. 
Santee - - - 44 Portsmouth - On the stocks. 
Cumberland - - 44 Boston - - do. 
Sabine - - - 44 New-York - - do. 
Savannah - - 44 New-York - - do. 
Raritan - - - 44° Philadelphia - do. 
Columbia - - 44 Washington - do. 
St. Lawrence - 44 Norfolk - - do. 

FRIGATES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 
Constellation - 36 Baltimore - - 1797 In Mediterranean. 
Congress - - 36 Portsmouth - 1799 In ordinary, at Norfolk. 
Macedonian - - 36 Captured - - Isl2 Rebuilding, do. 

SLOOPS OF WAR. 

John Adams - - 24 Charleston - - 1799 In Mediterranean. 
Cyanne - - 24 Captured - - 1815 In ordinary, at Philadelphia. 
Concord - - I Portsmouth - Ic22 In Portsmouth. 
Boston - - - Js Boston - - 1825 In Boston. 
Vandalia - - Is Philadelphia - Is28 In West-Indies. 
St. Louis . - Ik Washington - 1828 do. 
Falmouth - - I Boston - - 1227 In the Pacfic. 
Warren - - - Ie Boston - - 1826 Coast of Brazil. 
Peacock - - I8 New-York - - 1813 do. 
Lexington - - Is New-York - - 1825 do. 
Erie - - - 18 Baltimore - - 1813 In ordinary, at Boston. 
Natchez - - Is) Norfolk - - 1827 do. Norfolk. 
Fairfield - - Is New-York - - 1a22 do. do. 
Ontario - - - Is Baltimore - - 1213 do. do. 
Vincennes” - - 18 New-York - - 1226 do. do. 


SCIIOONERS OF WAR. 


Porpoise - - 12 Portsmouth - 1220 In West-Indies. 
Grampus - - 12 Washington - 1821 do. 

Shark - - - 12 Washington - Jel do. 
Enterprise — - - 12) New-York - - 1831 Coast of Brazil 
Boxer - - - 12 Boston - - 1831 do. 
Doiphin 12) Philadelphia - 131 In the Pacific. 
Experiment 12) Washineton - 1832 In Norfolk 
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RECAPITULATION, 
Ships of the Line, - 12x74 888 
Frigates, First Class, - 14x44 616 
Frigates, Second Class, 3X36 103 


Sloops of 24 guns, - 2x24 43 
Sloops of 18 guns, - 13x18 234 
Schooners, - - - 7X12 84 





Total number of ships, 51 guns, 1973 


The ships on the stocks, with the ex- 
ception of the Pennsylvania and Savan- 
nah, could all be got ready for launching 
in ninety days, and some of them in 
sixty. The Savannah would require 
120 days, and the Pennsylvania six 
months. The ships in ordinary are in 
various states of preservation ; but most 
of them would require extensive re- 
pairs before being ready for use. 

In addition to the force embraced in 
the preceding list, the frames and _pro- 
miscuous live oak timber for four ships 
of the line, seven frigates, four sloops 
of war, and three steam-vessels, are on 
hand, viz. at Boston, two ships of the 
line, two frigates, and one sloop of war ; 
at New-York, one frigate ; at Philadel- 
phia, two frigates and one sloop of war ; 
at Norfolk, two ships of the line, one 
frigate, and one sloop of war ; at Wash- 
ington, one frigate and one sloop of war. 
Where the frames of the steam-vessels 
are in deposite, we do not find it stated. 
Contracts have further been made for 
the frames, &c. of three frigates and 
three sloops of war. Hf we include, in 
the estimate of our naval force, the 
ships for which the timber is already 
furnished or contracted for, the account 
will stand thus :— 























a 
S : 2.5 
= < » |s's 
S/S) 8/5 is3 
- i. > 5 jas 
a ee ee S 
In commission, 0 4 9 7 
In ordinary, - - - 7 6 6 | 
On the stocks, - - 5 7 
Frames on hand, - 4 7 4 3 
‘© contracted for, 3 3 
161 97 | @ 7 3 





Besides the frames above mentioned, 
and the timber properly belonging to 
them, there is on hand, at the different 
Navy-Yards, under the appropriations 
for repairs, and for other purposes, 
75,120 cubic feet of live oak, 339.716 
do. white oak, 1,427,907 feet of plank, 
7,770 knees, 421,045 cubic feet of yel- 
low pine, 758,468 superficial do. do. 
11.693 superficial feet of white pine, 
and 43,040 cubic feet of various knees. 

There is also on hand, 1,542 tons of 
iron, 652 do. lead, 114 do. copper, 335 
anchors not in use, and 27 chain cables 
not in use. 
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There is also on hand, exclusive of 
what is on board of vessels in commis- 
sion, 2,232 cannon and carronades, 
222,908 round and double-headed can- 
non balls, 23,324 grape and cannister, 
540 tons loose grape and cannister, 
35,600 Ibs. powder, 198,382 Ibs. sul- 
phur, 396,994 Ibs. nitre, 3,504 muskets, 
5,703 pistols, and 5,248 cutlasses. 

The value of the stores on hand, at 
the different Navy-Yards, on the Ist of 
October last, was as follows :— 
Portsmouth, (N. H.)  - = 348,976 49 


Boston, - - - 1,122,617 79 
New-York, - - - 1,494,143 O08 
Philadelphia, - - 471.646 51 
Washington, - - 907,273 37 
Norfolk, - - - 1,057,987 &: 
Pensacola, - - - 167,269 55 


Total, $5,569,914 92 

The estimated expenses of the Navy, 
during the year 1833, are $3,176,766 57 
In this calenlation, prevision is made 
for holding in commission one ship of 
the line, three frigates of the first class, 
and one do. of the second class, eleven 
sloops, and seven schooners, with an 
aggregate of 5025 officers and men, viz. 
for the ship of the line 835 men, first 
class frigates 454 each, second class 
368, sloops 188, schooners 56. 

The deaths among the officers of the 
Navy, as far as ascertained, since Ist of 
December, 1*31, are as follows :—3 Cap- 
tains, (George W. Rogers, C. C. B. 
Thompson, and James T. Leonard,) 6 
Lieutenants, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant 
Surgeon, 2 Pursers, 1 Passed Midship- 
man, 9 Midshipmen, 3 Boatswains, 2 
gunners, and 1 Marine Officer. The 
dismissions,—2 Lieutenants, 1 Assistant 
Surgeon, 1 Passed Midshipman, 6 
Midshipmen, t Boatswain, and two Ma- 
rine Officers. The resignations,—2 
Pursers, 3 Passed Midshipmen, 18 Mid- 
shipmen, 2 Sail-makers, and 1 Marine 
Officer. 





MAINE. 

The Legislature of this State assem- 
bled at Augusta, Jan. 2. The Message 
of the Governor was communicated to 
the Legislature on the 4th. Gov. Smith 
speaks with much severity of the doc- 
trine of nullification, and with high ap- 
probation of the proclamation of the Pre- 
sident. Of the boundary question, he 
observes that it yet remains unsettled, 
but has no important information on the 
subject to communicate. He enforces 
the importance of urging on the General 
Government the propriety of paying the 
interest on the Massachusetts claim, but 
makes no allusion to the course of the 
President in relationtoit. The amount 








received for the sale of the public lands 
during the last year, was $90,199, being 
an average of about 80 cents per acre. 
The amount paid for the State Prison, 
was $18,700, and the receipts arising 
from the labor of the convicts, $18,000 ; 
but owing to the superior value of the 
stock on hand over that of the preced- 
ing year, the balance in favor of the 
institution is 1500. The number of 
convicts is smaller by 5, than at the be- 
ginning of last year. During the past 
year, the receipts into the treasury of 
the state were $146,033 26, exclusive 
of the securities taken for the public 
lands sold; and the expenditures, inclu- 
ding $25,000 paid on account of the 
state debt, $140,402 54. The present 
amount of the debt is 843,000. 

Mr. Jarvis, of Ellsworth, Jan. 7, intro- 
duced resolutions into the louse of Re- 
presentatives, declaring that the Sena- 
tors in Congress have forfeited the 
confidence of their constituents, by vot- 
ing in opposition to the instructions of 
the Legislature, in regard to the United 
States Bank and the Tariff, and that it 
is their duty to resign the trust they 
have abnsed. Other resolutions assert 
it to be the unquestioned right of State 
Legislatures to declare the and 
will of the people of their states, to 
instruct their Senators in conformity 
therewith, and to exact a strict obedi- 
ence to such instructions ; and that no 
one ought to accept the office of Sena- 
tor, who does not consider himself bound 
by such instructions. A copy of the 
resolutions is to be transmitted to the 
President of the Senate, and to both of 
the “ delinquent Senators” from Maine. 


sense 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Hon. Judve Harris has been removed 
from the bench of the Superior Court of 
New-Hampshire, by the Governor, on 
the address of the House of Representa- 
tives. We do not learn that any official 
or private misdemeanors were alleged 
against him. The New-Hampshire Cou- 
rier states, that the address was moved 
late in the afternoon of Jan. Ist, and 
passed the House before it adjourned ; 
and the Statesman remarks, that Judge 
H. had no notice of the proceeding, and 
no opportunity given him for detence, 

The same body resolved that Hon. 
Samuel Bell had misrepresented the 
State of New-Hampshire in the Senate 
of the United States, and that he be re- 
nuested to resign his oftice. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Legislature commenced its an- 
qual session on the first Wednesday of 
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January. In the Senate, Bensamin T. 
Pickuan, of Boston, was elected Presi- 
dent. Inthe House of Representatives, 
Wittram 8B. Carnmoun was elected 
Speaker. By the report of a special joint 
committee, appointed to examine the 
returns of votes for Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor, it appeared that the 
whole number of votes legally returned 
for Governor was” - - - 64,225 
Necessary toa choice, - - 32.113 
LEVI LINCOLN had - - 
Marcus Morronx, - - - 
Samuect Larurop, - -  - 
Scattering, - - - 

The whole number of votes ie: 
gally returned for Lieutenant 
Governor was - - - - 

Nec essary toac hoice, 

SAMUEL T. ARMST RONG, 

Joun Mitrs, - 

Timotiy Fun a «= -... 

Scattering, - - - - - 
On the Sth, the Governor and vy om 

tenant-Governor elect appeared before 

a convention of the two Llouses and took 

the customary oaths of office. 

In his address to the Legislature, the 
Governor congratulates the members on 
the prosperity of the Commonwealth. 
Ile alludes tothe ravages of the cholera 
in other states, and the alarm produced 
by it, here, and having observed that 
this alarm is, and has been, greatly ex- 
aggerated by the habit which prevails 
among us, of an inordinate use of ardent 
spirits, the appetite for which is too often 
gratified by their free and unlicensed sale, 
he expresses an opinion, that under pres- 
ent circumstances, the vending of ardent 
spirits is a subject that demands the 

ttention of the Legislature. The sale 

of the public lands in Maine has been 
very productive,—one hundred and cigh- 
ty thousand dollars having been realised 
trom that source. Owing to the increased 
prices of wild lands,the Commonwealth's 
property inthe State of Maine continues 
undiminished. The Governor recom- 
mends that additional powers be confer- 
red on the Land Agent. The Trigono- 
metrical survey of the state, for the 
purpose of constructing a new and cor- 
rect map is going on, and will probably 
be completed in the course of another 
year. ‘The geological survey is already 
completed. A cominission, agreeably to 

a re soles of the last Legis Tature, has 

been appointed to collate, arrange, and 

revise the statute laws of the Common- 
wealth, but the commissioners have not 
yet made much progress. The State 

Lunatic Hospital is just completed. The 

State Prison is in a most prosperous 

condition, and the balance in its favor, 


33,946 
15,197 
14,755 


327 
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after paying all the current expenses of 


the year, exceeds $4000. 

The receipts into the State Treasury 
during the year, exclusive of money re- 
ceived for lands, which by a resolve of 
the Legislature are placed in a distinct 
fund, amount to $&3°4,141—the pay- 
ments from the ‘Jreasury amount to 
$304,613. No State Tax will be required 
the present year. ‘The State Debt 
amounts to about 170,000, while the 
funds belonging to the state, exclusive 
of the ordinary sources of revenue, ap- 
plicable to pay the same, amount to 
$568,831. The claim of the state against 
the General Government continues to be 
prosecuted with industry and spirit. On 
the subject of Nullitication, and the Res- 
olutions of South-Carolina, the Gover- 
nor takes a most decided stand against 
those dangerous and absurd doctrines. 
In conclusion, he announces his deter- 
mination not to be again a candidate for 
re-election. 


The Banks. The Abstract from the 
returns of the Banks, showing the state 
of those institutions on the first Satur- 
day of August, in32, prepared by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, was 
laid before the Legislature, yesterday. 
The agevregate anount of ¢ ‘apital Stock, 








Sills in circulation, Ac. are as follows: 
Capital Stock paid in, $24,520,200 00 
Bills in circulation, 7,122,856 00 
Net Protits on hand, 1031,900° 1 
Balances due to other Banks, 1,893,904 15 


Cash deposited, &e. 


not bearing 


Interest, 9,928,970 33 
Cash deposited, bearing tnterest, 6,208,504 61 
Due from the Banks, 4 4 
Gold, Silver, &c. in Banks, 7 


Real Estate, 

Bills of Banks in this state, 

sills of Banks elsewhere, 
dances due from other Banks, 
to the Banks, excepting bal 
ances, 


Total resour 





s of the Banks, 










Amount of last Dividend, 689,27: 
” * reserved Profits, ABG,708 74 
Debts secured by ple dge of Stock, Sided 73 
* due, and considered doubtful, 211,914 72 
Rate of Dividend on amount of Capital of the 
Ranks, as existing when Dividend was made, 3 





per cent. and 1-8 of | pe 

Boston and Lewell Rail-Road. The 
2d Annual Report of the Directors of this 
road was laid before the Senate on the 
5th. From this document it appears, 
that, during the past year, the location 
has been determined and the road laid 
out through the whole line; and the 
damages have been settled for lands and 
fences for about half the line in leneth. 
The grading of the road, viz. the exca- 
vation and embankment along the whole 


cent, nearly. 










Ms ; ‘ . , 
line, with the exception of three ceep 


cuttings in Charlestown and Medford, is 
under contract and nearly completed, of 


13 


a sufficient width for two tracks. The 
bridges in the country (one over Paw- 
tucket canal excepted,) are under con- 
tract, and in a state of forwardness ; and 
the materials for those over Charles riv- 
er and Pawtucket canal are on hand and 
contracted for. ‘The rails are laid for a 
single track, about 3=U0 feet, trem Mil- 
ler's Creek to Winter Hill, and a suilii- 
cient quantity of rails is imported to lay 
a single track of 11 1-4 miles. To fa- 
cilitate the crossing of Charles river, 
and to provide suilicient land for a depot, 
as well as to receive the large quantity 
of earth which must be removed in grad- 
uating the road, the corporation have 
purchased of the proprietors of the Canal 
Bridge all their flats lying north of their 
bridge, and between the channel ot 
Charles river and Mill creek, excepta 
piece for a toll-house. A tract has also 
been purchased in Charlestown, con- 
taining a ledge of rocks, which has prov- 
ed of much value in the construction of 
the road; and various other tracts have 
been purchased, which were necessary 
either for the proper construction of the 
road, or to avoid claims for damages. 
Two locomotive engines have been im- 
ported, and materials have been provid- 
ed and contracts made for 100 cars, to 
remove the earth from the deep cuttings. 
Seven assessments upon the stock have 
been made, amounting to $300 per share, 
the amount received from which is 
$310,050 00. <A balance of interest of 
$364 08 has been also re ceived,withrents 
amounting to 877 77; and on loansand 
an acceptance of iron, $16,371 93 ; inak- 
ing the whole ameunt of receipts 
$326,503 78. Since the commencement 
their undertaking, to the 20th Dec. the 


whole amount expended has _ been 
$325,779 5d. 
Boston and Preridence Rail-Road. On 


the 5th of Jan. the first report of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the directors of the Boston 
and Providence rail-road was present- 
ed to the Senate. It states, that the 
Board of Directors, shortly after they 
were chosen in July, 1631, employed 
Wm. G. MeNeill, Esq. as their Engin- 
eer, who proceeded to make the requisite 
surveys, and was afterwards contracted 
with by the directors as their Chief En- 
gineer and agent for the completion of 
the surveys and the construction of the 
road. In consequence of his surveys 
and examinations, the directors were 
persuaded of the superior advantages of 
the route through Sharon, which was 
accordingly adopted, and a portion of 
the road located from Waitt’s Mill in 
Roxbury to the summit level in Sharon 
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The residue of the route has been accu- 
rately surveyed, and will be fixed as soon 
as the progress of the work shall require. 
The graduation of the part of it which has 
been located is under contract, and is 
proceeding with all practicable despatch. 
Four assessments have been laid, amount- 
ing in the whole to $17 a share; the 
whole amount received by virtue of these 
is $63,190; nothing has been received 
from any other source except $16 75 for 
interest. The whole amount expended 
is $18,669 28. 

Militia. The returns of the Militia 
of this Commonwealth, and of the ord- 
nance, ordnance stores, muskets, and 
military equipments in the Quarter-Mas- 
ter General’s department, were commu- 
nicated to the Legislature by the Gov- 
ernor. It appears that the total number 
of the militia for the year 1832, was 
46,796, and, exclusive of the commission- 
ed officers, of 44,472 ; of which last num- 
ber, the cavalry are 726, artillery, 2694, 
infantry, 32,074, and light infantry and 
grenadiers, 8978. Of the ordnance be- 
longing to the state, there are 92 pieces 
of brass, 2 of iron. There are also 
15,277 muskets, and 2383 rifles. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

The Message of Governor Southard 
was communicated to the Legislature on 
the J1th of January. The principal sub- 
jects of state affairs, recommended to 
their consideration, are the taxes, the 
school fund and system, and a revision 
of the laws, and especially of those re- 
lating to executors, guardians, and the 
Orphan’s Court, and the State Prison. 
The school system is said to be inefti- 
cient—requiring a larger fund, an intel- 
ligent commissioner to devise and see 
executed an uniform system of instruc- 
tion, more competent teachers, and the 
active co-operation of the townships, in 
raising the money to be expended. Till 
this is done ‘we shall fall far behind 
other states in our progress towards that 


proud consummation, when the doors of 


the school-house shall be opened to ev- 
ery child, and education and light be 


bestowed on all, on whom the right of 


suffrage devolves, and on whose intelli- 
gence and virtue, the value and perma- 
nency of our institutions depend.” With 
regard to the state prison, itis said that 
the present building, and the discipline 
necessarily connected with it, are ex- 
tremely defective, expensive, and inad- 
equate to the purposes of punishment. 
The subject was referred to a committee 
at the last session, who are expected to 
inakea report during the present. When 
anew prison is erected, it is recom- 
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mended to convert the present intoa 
state arsenal, which is much needed. 
The Orphan’s Court is represented as 
very defective, and as failing to secure 
the ends of justice intended by its estab- 
lishment. ‘The principles of law and 
modes of proceeding in this Court, are 
not as well understood, generally, as 
those in use in the ordinary Courts. The 
appointment of alearned lawyer, as a 
member of the Court, with a competent 
salary, who should also be a member of 
the Courts of Common Pleas, Sessions, 
and Oyer and Terminer, is suggested 
among the means of remedying the de- 
fects, and increasing the efficiency of 
this Court. In connexion with this sub- 
ject, the separation of the offices of Gov- 
ernor and Chancellor, which by the 
constitution are united in the same indi- 
vidual, is strongly urged. Imprisonment 
for debt alone, without fraud, is declared 
to be justifiable by no principle conge- 
nial to our institutions. The revision 
and perfecting of the insolvent laws are 
suggested, so as to secure the personal 
liberty of the debtor, and protect the 
creditor against dishonesty. The finan- 
ces of the state are in a prosperous con- 
dition. The revenue is increasing, and 
an addition to it of $30,000 will soon be 
made from the works of internal im- 
provement in progress and near comple- 
tion. The revenue will exceed the ex- 
penses of the state; and the surplus 
may be added to the school fund, or ap- 
propriated in other modes to advance 
the prosperity of the state. 

The subject of the public lands belong- 
ing to the United States is taken up in 
connection with the finances of the state. 
The Governor decidedly objects to the 
recommendations of the President tosell 
them to settlers in limited parcels, and 
at a small price, and ultimately to sur- 
render them to the states in which they 
lie. The Militia—a geological survey 
of the state—the office of Secretary of 
State—the free black population of the 
state—the boundary between New-Jer- 
sey and New-York—and the obstruc- 
tions in the navigation of the Delaware 
—are the subjects of other parts of the 
message. 

NEW-YORK. 

The Legislature assembled in Albany 
on Monday, Jan. 7th. Charles P. Liv- 
ingston, of New-York, was elected 
Speaker of the Assembly, and Francis 
Seger, Clerk. Governor Marcy trans- 
mitted his Inaugural Message on Tues- 
day. It presents an extended view of 
the affairs of the state, which are repre- 
sented in a condition of very satisfacto- 
ry prosperity. In stating the criminal 
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history of the past year, he remarks, that 
no conviction for murder or any other 
capital offence has taken place, and that 
the number of sentences to the State 
Prison has been less by ninety-two than 
those of the preceding year. The con- 
victs at Bellevue are 866, and at Auburn 
679. A separate prison for female con- 
victs is earnestly recommended. The 
Militia, University, Common Schools, 
the Canals, are the prominent topics of 
the message. The income from the Erie 
and Champlain Canals and the Canal 
fund has been $1,594,000 the past year, 
and the commissioners of the fund have 
now under their control, for the payment 
of the Canal debt, about $3,000,000. 
The revenue from the Oswego, and the 
Cayugaand Seneca Canals has been less 
than the expenses by about $23,000. 
$20,000 have been expended upon the 
Chunang, and $67,906 upon the Crook- 
ed Lake Canal. About $32,000 more 
will be required for the completion of 
the former, and about the same sum for 
the latter. 

The Governor is at issue with the 
President upon the constitutionality and 
expediency of the protective system. 
Mr. Marcy considers it as clearly within 
the provisions of the Constitution, and 
as having been recognized at different 
times by the representatives of every 
state in the Union. If the principle of 
the system has been misapplied so as to 
produce unequal burdens upon one sec- 
tion of the country, the proper remedy 
is not to abandon, but to reform the 
system. 

That part of the Message, which treats 
of national affairs, is laudatory, without 
exception, of the administration of Gen- 
eral Jackson. The various vetoes are 
commended, as a discreet exercise of 
prerogative in restraining the dangerous 
rashness, and preventing the people 
from suffering for the folly of their Re- 
presentatives. 

Governor Marcy denounces nullifica- 
tion in South-Carolina, and presumes 
the people and government of New. York 
will support the President in all meas- 
ures that may be necessary to preserve 
the Union, and secure the execution of 
the laws. Oneof the measures he seems 
to think proper to this purpose, is the 
reduction of the tariff, as he hints at the 
willingness of New-York to consent to 
such a modification, as will remove the 
grounds of complaint. 

Innual Census of the Humane and 
Criminal Institutions in the City of New- 
York, with their increase or decrease 
during the past year.—By John Stan- 
ford, D. D.—Jan. 1, 1833. 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Boys - - ~ a9 
Girls - - ~ 74—173-increase 57 
CITY HOSPITAL, 


Patients - - Ja2 
Lunatics - - e1—263-decrease 54 


HOUSE OF REFUGE. 
Boys - - - 159 
Girls” - - - 3u6—195--increage 12 


CITY ALMS HOUSE. 


White Men - - 542 
Women - 550 
Boys - - 424 
Girls + + 210 
Black Men - - 29 
Women - 34 
Boys - - 24 
Girls - - 14—1827—decrease 429 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, 
Men patients - 7 
Women patients - 62 
Men maniacs - 43 


Women maniacs - 44—226)--decrease 96 
FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 


White Women, criminals 5 


Black Women - 13 
White Women, vagrants 67 
Black Women - 42 


Female State prisoners 36—163--decrease 10 

PENITENTIARY 
White Men, criminals 61 
Black Men” - - 4l 
White Men,ragrants 49 
Black Men - 12—153--decrease 57 


ISLAND, 


BRIDEWELL. 





White Men - e 6! 
Women - 5 
Black Men ° % 12 
Women 3—81--increase 43 
Total 3091 
Last year 3035 omitting Debtor’s Prison. 
Present year 3091 
Decrease 544 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following appropriations for works 
of internal improvement, were made by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, at the 
session which has recently closed : 
Philadelphia Rail-road, $057,486 18 
Rail-road over the Allegha- 

ny, 414,793 06 
Canal from Columbia to 

Middletown, 
Juniata Canal, 

Vy ost Branch Canal, 
French Creek Canal, 
Beaver Canal, 

North Branch Canal, 


39,835 25 
32,712 04 
470,007 90 
162,991 98 
197,159 97 
115,206 59 


$2,056,188 84 

Coal Trade. The Pottsville Miner’s 
Journal, of Dec. 22d, states that the 
amount of coal exported from that region 
during the past season, is 204,000 tons. 
This amount may be indefinitely increas- 
ed, as the capacity of the mountains to 
supply coal is almost unlimited. Of the 
above quantity 78,059 tons passed down 
the West Branch Rail-road—57 234 down 
the Mount Carbon—27,98l down the 
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Schuyl]kill valley—and 30,000 down Mill 
Creek. To dig this quantity of coal re- 
quires the labor of about G00 men, and 
the sare number to haul out and convey 
it to the landings. About 130 horses 
are required in the various operations 
before it reaches the landing. To carry 
it to market requires about 400 boats, 
and 2 men and 1 boy to each. So that 
400 men, and 530 horses receive em- 
ployment from the coal trade of that 
single region. The amount of active 
capital employed, in cars, boats, horses, 
and the different sorts of laborers is 
about $330,000. 
MARYLAND. 

The Message of Governor Howard 
was transmitted to the Legislature on 
the 3d of January. 
the probable fate of the United States 
Bank, the Governor recommends the 
immediate chartering of a State Bank, 
to be founded upon the funds of the 
state. In regard to the works of inter- 
nal improvement in progress within the 
state, he states that an unexpected ob- 
stacle to the prosecution of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail-road had arisen, in 
the refusal of the Canal Company to 
permit the Rail-road to pass the diilicult 
and narrow places in the valley of the 
Potomac in company with the Canal. 
Besides refusing the permission request- 
ed by the state of Maryland, the Direct- 
ors of the canal have changed its orig- 
inal location along the narrow passes 
between the Point of Rocks and Harper's 
Ferry, and have occupied the ground in 
such a manner as to prevent the possi- 
bility of the Rail-road being extended 
through that part of the valley. The 
Governor complains of this discourtesy 
on the part of the Canal Company, and 
suovests measures for inducing the Com- 
pany to retrace its steps. Notwithstand- 
ing this impediment there is no fear that 
the Rail-road will not be completed, 
though with considerable additional 
expense. 

Lotteries are denounced, and it is pro- 
posed to procure the co-operation of all 
the states to abolish them throuchout 
the Union. 

The death and character of Charles 
Carroll are noticed in the Message with 
feeling and appropriate remarks. 

On the subject of nullification, the 
Governor says-—The doctrines of South- 
Carolina, I conscientiously believe, will 


be rejected by the unanimous voice of 


the people of Maryland. The doctrine 
of nullification, [ hold to be pertectly 
untenable. If a state has the right to 
nullify the acts of the General Govern- 
iment, each citizen of a state has the 


In consequence of 
| 
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same right to nullify the acts of a state 
—such a doctrine would meet with uni- 
versal reprobation—yet such a result 
would only be carrying out in extenso, 
the doctrine advocated by South-Car- 
olina. 

VIRGINIA. 

Governor Floyd communicated to the 
Legislature a Message, enclosing the 
Ordinance of South-Carolina, and the 
Proclamation of the President. Imme- 
diately after the reading of the Message, 
Mr. Brodnax, in the House of Delegates, 
offered a resolution for the appointment 
of a Committee for the consideration of 
the relations existing between the state 
of South-Carolina and the General Gov- 
ernment, and the consequences likely to 
result to each and to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia trom the Ordinance and Pro- 
clamation; the Committee to report 
measures proper for Virginia to adopt— 
the propriety of recommending a Gen- 
eral Convention of the states, and such 
a declaration of opinion, as might be 
proper for the protection of the rights 
ofthe states, the restoration of harmony, 
and the preservation of the Union. 

A meeting was holden in Augusta 
county, on the 24th of December, to 
consider the whole subject of Southern 
difficulties. A preamble and resolutions 
were passed, which declare that the fed- 
eral constitution was adopted by “ the 
people of the states, acting in their high- 
est political capacity’’—that the states 
have retained, ‘‘as distinct individual 
communities,” all the powers not con- 
ferred upon the General Government ; 
that the Union was intended to be indis- 
soluble ; that efficient means are provid- 
ed in the constitution for preventing or 
remedying violations of the federal com- 
pact ; that nullification is not one of the 
constitutional means, but a plain and 
palpable violation of the constitution— 
that South-Carolina has not employed 
all the constitutional means forrelieving 
herself of the burdens of which she com- 
plains,—that she has no constitutional 
or moral right to resist the laws of, or 
withdraw from the Union—and that the 
other states have an equal right with 
her to decide when her obligations to 
the Union cease —and that the states have 
also the right to preserve the Union by 
force, if necessary, for their dwn preser- 
vation. The President's proclamation 
was approved, and Gov. Flovd’s mes- 
sage disapproved. The tariff was, of 
course, recognized as the cause of the 
sufferings of South-Carolina. 

A similar meeting was holden in Mont- 
gomery county, on the 25th, and resolu- 
tions of the same character adopted. 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Robert Y. Hayne has been elected 
Governor of this State, and John C. Cal- 
houn was immediately chosen to supply 
the vacancy thus created in the Senate 
of the United States. 

The Proclamation of the President of 
the United States was received at Co- 
lumbia during the sitting of the Legis- 
lature. Immediately on its having been 
read, the following Resolutions were 
proposed by Mr. Preston, and adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the power vested by 
the Constitution and laws in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to issue his 
Proclamation, does not authorise him, in 
that mode, to interfere whenever he may 
think fit, in the affairs of the respective 
states, or that it should be used as a 
means of promulgating executive expo- 
sitions of the Constitution, with the 
sanction of force, thus superseding the 
action of the other departments of the 
General Government. 

Resolved, That it is not competent to 
the President of the United States to 
order, by Proclamation, the constituted 
authorities of a state to repeal their leg- 
islation ; and that the late attempt of the 
President to do so, is unconstitutional, 
and manifests a disposition to arrogate 
and exercise a power utterly destructive 
of liberty. 

Resolved, That the Proclamation of 
the President isthe more extraordinary, 
that he has silently, and, as it is suppos- 
ed, with entire approbation, witnessed 
our sister state of Georgia, avow, act 
upon, and carry into effect, even to the 
taking of life, principles identical with 
those now denounced by him, in South- 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That the opinions of the 
President in regard to the rights of the 
states, are erroneous and dangerous, 
leading not only to the establishment of 
a consolidated Government, in the stead 
of our free confederacy, but the concen- 
tration of all power in the chiefexecutive. 

Resolved, That each state in this 
Union has the right, whenever it may 
deem such a course necessary for the 
preservation of its liberties or vital in- 
terest, to secede peaceably from the 
Union, and that there is no constitutional 
power inthe General Government, much 
less in the Executive Departinent of that 
Government, to retain such state in 
the Union, by force. 

Resolved, That the primary and par- 
amount allegiance of the citizens of this 
state, native or adopted, is of right due 
to this state. ; 

Resolved, That the declaration of the 
President of the United States, in his 
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said Proclamation, of his personal feel- 
ings and relations towards the state of 
South-Carolina, is rather an appeal to 
the loyalty of subjects than to the pat- 
riotism of citizens, and is a blending of 
official and individual character, here- 
tofore unknown in our state papers, and 
revolting to our conceptious of political 
propriety. 

Resolved, That the undisguised in- 
dulgence of personal hostility, in the 
said Proclamation, weuld be unworthy 
the animadversion of this Legislature. 
but for the solemn and official form of 
the instrument,which is made its vehicle. 

Resolved, That the principles, doc- 
trines, and purposes, contained in the 
said Proclamation, are inconsistent with 
any just idea of a United Government, 
and subversive of the rights of the states, 
and liberties of the people ; and if sub- 
mitted to in silence, would lay a broad 
foundation for a monarchy. 

Resolved, That while this Legislature 
has witnessed with sorrow such a relax- 
ation of the spirit of our Constitution, 
that a President of the United States 
DARE VENTURE UPON THIS 
HIGH-HANDED MEASURE, it re- 
gards with indignation the menaces 
which are directed against it, and the 
concentration of a standing army onour 
borders: That the state will repel 
FORCE BY FORCE, and, relying upon 
the blessing of God, will maintain its 
liberty at all hazards. 

Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to our members of Con- 
gress to be laid before that body.” 

Governor Hayne issued a Proclama- 
tion, in opposition to that of the Presi- 
dent, calling upon all the citizens of 
South-Carolina to support the authori- 
ties of the state, to whom their allegi 
ance belongs, rather than to the United 
States, which the Proclamation consid- 
ers as a foreign power. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 21st 
of Dec. after passing all the laws neces- 
sary to earry into full effect the ordi- 
nance nullifying the tariff The elec- 
tion of members of Congress was post- 
poned to the first Monday in September 
next. When Goy. Hayne’s Proclama- 
tion, and some other proc eedings Were 
under consideration in the House of 
Representatives, the Union members 
absented themselves, and, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Preston, the messenger was 
despatched with the black-rod to order 
their immediate attendance: thus noti- 
fied, all that could be found returned to 
their seats. The Senate concurred ina 
resolution of the House, directing the 
Secretary of State to send to the Presi- 
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dent a certified copy of the Governor's 
Proclamation, with a request that he 
would lay it before Congress. In the 
Senate, Mr. Seabrook,from the Commit- 
tee on Federal Relations, made a Report 
as to the powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion, in the General Government, to 
coerce a_ state, which was agreed to by 
a vote of 27 yeas tod nays ; in the House, 
laid on the table. 

Gov. Hayne proceeded from Colum- 
bia to Charleston, where he has his head- 
quarters. Inseveral districts, meetings 
had been held, at which spirited resolu- 
tions, denouncing the principles advanc- 
ed in the Proclamation of the President, 
and in favor of resisting his threats, were 
adopted with acclamation. 

A list of twenty-eight Aids-de-Camp 
to the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief is published, through whom the 
Commander will receive all orders from 
the districts. 

The friends of Union and State Rights 
helda Convention, and adopted and pub- 
lished a remonstrance and protest against 
the ordinance of the State Convention— 
because it violates the pledges of the 
members of the convention, that they 
would devise a peaceable and constitu- 
tional remedy for the evils of the tariff, 
without endangering the Union—be- 
cause it has assailed the freedom of con- 
science by a test oath—because it has 
disfranchised nearly one half of the cit- 
izens of South-Carolina, by declaring 
those who will not take the oath, ineli- 
gible to any office—that it has violated 
the right of trial by jury—because it has 
assailed the independence of the Judi- 
ciary, by requiring the Judges to take 
the test oath, or be removed from office 
without impeachment or trial—because 
it has violated the Constitution of the 
United States, by declaring that Con- 
gress shall not collect revenue within 
the limits of South-Carolina, by making 
the ports of South-Carolina free, and by 
denying the right of appeal in cases aris- 


ing under the constitution and laws of 


the United States—because it has virtu- 
ally destroyed the Union, by preventing 
the General Government from enfore- 
ing their laws through the civil tribu- 
nals, and declaring the state to be no 
longer a member of the Union, if that 
government should pursue any other 
means of enforcing them—and because 
its effects are already felt in the decay 
of the commerce of the state, and the 
emigration of its peaceable and indus- 
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trious citizens. The Convention further 
protest against the project of a standing 
army, whose only object—totally inad- 
equate as it must be to resist the power 
of the United States—can be to serve as 
an instrument of tyranny to their fellow- 
citizens. 
MISSOURI. 

A census of the population of Missouri 
has been lately taken, under the author- 
ity of the state government, which give 
an aggregate of 176,276 souls, including 
32,104 slaves. By the census of 1230, 
the whole population was 140,453,— 
slaves 25,091. 

ALABAMA. 

In the House of Representatives, Dec. 
10, Mr. Ormond, from the select com- 
mittee to whom was referred that part 
of the Governor's message which relates 
to the tariff and nullification, made a 
report. The first resolution condemns 
the tariff, as being against the spirit of 
the constitution. The second, that the 
act of 1532 is not to be considered as a 
recognition of the principle of protec- 
tion; but should be esteemed as the har- 
binger of a better state of things, and as 
a pledge that the principle will be aban- 
doned. The third condemns nullifica- 
tion as unconstitutional and revolution- 
ary. The fourth is an appeal to the 
people of the state to rely on the justice 
of the government, and to avoid nullifi- 
cation—it concludes by solemnly adjur- 
ing Congress to abstain from the exercise 
of the dubious and constructive powers 
claimed under the constitution. And 
the fifth recommends the call of a federal 
convention. 

A large and respectable meeting of the 
friends of free trade and state rights was 
holden in Mobile on the 1th of Decem- 
ber. A number of resolutions were 
passed, declaring the protective system 
to be a palpable violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and nullifi- 
cation the rightful remedy, when Con- 
gress transcends its constitutional pow- 
ers. The course of South-Carolina was 
cordially approved, and her interests 
identified with those of Alabama. It 
was resolved that nullification is a peace- 
ful remedy, and thatthe General Gov- 
ernment will be the first aggressor upon 
the peace and integrity of the Union, 
if it attempt to enforce, by military 
power, the laws which South-Carolina 
has declared void. In that event, the 
assembly pledge “their lives and for- 
tunes, to aid in repelling the invasion.” 
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Discourses, William 


Channing, D. D. 


by Ellery 


To read through a volume of sermons 
is not usually to be accomplished with- 
out an effort. When we have effected 
it, we have hitherto closed the book 
with a self-complacent feeling, as if we 
had performed a meritorious action. 
But at present, though we have just 
finished the consecutive reading of Dr. 
Channing’s new volume of sermons, we 
have no such ground of rejoicing. It 
has been rather a luxury indulged, than 
a task resolutely performed. The usual 
causes of the difficulty of fixing the 
attention and becoming interested in a 
collection of sermons, is the want of 
connection in their subjects, and a 
vagueness in their objects. There is 
commonly neither unity nor an attempt 
at it; the subjects are of the most oppo- 
site kinds, and the discourse tends to no 
particular result, but expands every way 
into dim generalities. 

The present volume derives unity 
both from the purpose of the writer and 
the nature of the subjects treated. His 
desion throughout is to enforce afew 
cognate principles which lie at the centre 
of his own religious faith, and the book, 
as to its subject, may be considered a 
volume on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity. The first discourse, indeed, is the 
only one that bears that title ; but the 
tendency of all the others is, by estab- 
lishing the true theory of Christian doc- 
trine and duty, to meet doubts and ob- 
jections to the system founded on erro- 
neous conceptions of its doctrines. And, 
in this point of view, it seems to us 
that the volume cannot fail of produc- 
ing wide and important good influences. 
At the present time, the greatest number 
of us, whether we confess it to ourselves 
or not, are more or less sceptical. For 
scepticism, as a feeling, admits of de- 
grees. Few of us feel that faith in 
Christianity which brought our fathers 
to these shores, or even that less pure 
one which sent the crusader to perish 
on the plains of Palestine. Our faith is 
generally only a passive acquiescence, 
Jacking the degree of strength which 
excites to action. From whatever causes 
this may spring, it is well when we 
meet a book which does so much to 
remove them as these discourses. They 
seein to touch the root of the difficulty. 
The works of Paley, and others, which 
were adapted to the infidelity of the 
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last century, are hardly better suited to 
the present state of our minds, than the 
literature of that period to our present 
tastes. There is much good in them, 
but they were not written by men who 
sympathize with our present feelings. 
For these reasons we recommend this 
book both to the professed infidel who is 
honestly seeking truth, as well as to the 
undecided mind which painfully feels 
its want of well-founded conviction. 

This book glows with the eloquence 
which the author derives from his love 
of nature, freedom, and truth. We 
shall not decide whether or not it will 
increase his present widely-extended 
reputation. Enough that it must do 
great good. Our patriotism is gratified 
more in the prospect of the good influ- 
ence which this book will exert through 
our land, than in the thought that an 
American author is to be talked of in 
Europe. Better that our country should 
be never again mentioned abroad, than 
that our national vanity should be 
farther excited. 

We extract a single passage from the 
seventh discourse, containing an illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of mental progress. 

‘* Suppose you were to carry a man, 
wholly unacquainted with vegetation, 
to the most majestic tree in our forests, 
and, while he was admiring its extent 
and proportions, suppose you should 
take from the earth at its root a little 
downy seed, which a breath might blow 
away, and say to him, That tree was 
once such a seed as this; it was wrapt 
up here ; it once lived only within these 
delicate fibres, this narrow compass. 
With what incredulous wonder would 
he regard you! And if, by an effort of 
imagination, somewhat oriental, we 
should suppose this little seed to be sud- 
denly endued with thought, and to be 
told that it was one day to become this 
mighty tree, and to cast out branches, 
which would spread an equal shade, and 
wave with equal grace, and withstand the 
winter winds,—with what amazement 
may we suppose it to anticipate its fu- 
ture lot! Such growth we witness in 
nature. A nobler hope we Christians 
are to cherish, and still more striking 
examples of the growth of mind are set 
before us in human history. We won- 
der, indeed, when we are told that one 
day we shall be as the angels of God. 
I apprehend that as great a wonder has 
been realized already on the earth. 1 
apprehend that the distance between the 
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mind of Newton and of a Hottentot, may 
have been as great as between Newton 
and an angel. There is another view 
still more striking. This Newton, who 
lifted his calm, sublime eye to the 
heavens, and read, among the planets 
and the stars, the great law of the ma- 
terial universe, was, forty or fifty years 
before, an infant without one clear per- 
ception, and unable to distinguish his 
nurse’s arm from the pillow on which 
he slept. Howard, too, who, under the 
strength of an all-sacrificing benevo- 
lence, explored the depths of human 
suffering, was, forty or fifty years be- 
fore, an infant wholly absorbed in him- 
self, grasping at all he saw, and almost 
breaking his little heart with fits of pas- 
sion when the idlest toy was withheld. 
Has not man already traversed as wide 
a space as separates him from angels ?” 


Seventh Annual Report of the 
President of Harvard University to the Over- 
seers on the state of the Institution, 1831-32. 


Around the institutions of Harvard 
University the affections of every one 
educated there must still linger. No 
matter how many years of exertion or 
of suffering may have passed since first 
the high heen of youth there found 
their best scene of excitement, though 
the friendships there formed may be 
no more, and memory, while it recalls 
them, can only bring forward the forms 
of the “cold, the distant, or the dead ;”” 
though the promises of rainbow-radi- 
ance, which then led us on, may have 
faded into darkness; we still think of 
that home, with feelings second only to 
those, with which we see all the conse- 
crated scenes of our natural homes, of 
parents and of brothers, who once shel- 
tered our childhood, or made a part of 
its most cherished blessings. 

It is with such impressions of warm 
attachment that we have looked over 
this annual report, and we proceed to 
give our readers a few of its results. It 
is printed, we believe, only for the 
use of the Overseers of the University, 
one of whom has kindly allowed us the 
use of it. It commences with a general 
report from the President, by which we 
are happy to find that the plan of study 
and the principles of recitation and ex- 
amination have been pursued, on the 
part of the instructers, with great fideli- 
ty, and on that of the students, with 
very general attention and success. 
The President calls the attention of the 
Overseers particularly to the state of 
the library, which now exceeds forty 
thousand volumes, and is contained in 
rooms altogether inadequate, from their 
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size, and peculiarly exposed to danger 
from fire. This library, he well says, 
is virtually the property of the state, 
and if lost, could not be replaced, at 
least, for a very longtime. The college 
has not the means of erecting a proper 
building for it, and the public should do 
it for them, or rather for themselves. 
The request has often been made be- 
fore, and we hope will not long con- 
tinue to be made without success. 

The President's general report is fol- 
lowed by others from each of the de- 
partments of the institution. We shall 
endeavor to state the general results of 
them with as much clearness as possi- 
ble, though we do not think them ar- 
ranged in very definite forms. The 
department of Theology is under the 
care of the Rev. Dr. Ware. The junior 
class recite to him in divisions three 
times a week, each division consuming 
one hour. The books studied are Pa- 
ley’s Evidences and Butler’s Analogy. 
The seniors also recite for the same 
time. Dr. Ware also performs the 
morning and evening services in the 
chapel alternately with the Rev. Henry 
Ware, jun. Those on Sunday are per- 
formed one half by Dr. Ware, and the 
other by Rev. H. Ware and Rev. J. G. 
Palfrey. The department of Intellectual 
Philosophy, &c. is under the charge 
of Mr. J. Giles. The text-books are 
Stuart's Elements, Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, Brown’s Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, Say’s Political Economy, 
and Rawle on the Constitution of the 
United States. In Stuart and Paley, 
the juniors recited in divisions every 
day once, during the first term. The 
seniors in Brown and Say and Rawle, 
once a day, in divisions. There were 
also forensics every week once, alter- 
nately for seniors and juniors. In the 
department of Mathematics, &c. owing 
to the absence of Professor Farrar, in- 
struction was committed to Mr. Peirce, 
Tutor, and Mr. Cushing, Proctor. The 
freshmen class studied Plane Geometry, 
Algebra, and Solid Geometry. The 
sophomore, Algebra, applied to Geom- 
etry,, Trigonometry, Topography, and 
Fluxions. The junior, in their second 
term, studied Mechanics; in the third, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Electro-Mag- 
netism, and Optics. The senior, during 
the first term, Astronomy in daily reci- 
tations. The freshman class was heard 
in divisions every day, except Saturday, 
one hour being occupied by each di- 
vision, making two hundred lessons. 
The sophomore recited four days each 
week, making one hundred and sixty 
lessons, of one hour each. The junior, 
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for the second and third terms, one 
hundred and fifty lessons, one hundred 
hours. The senior, during the first 
term, ninety lessons, and sixty hours. 
Professor Farrar, after his return from 
Europe, gave all the lectures in the last 
term which had been usual for the year ; 
one lecture a week to the senior class, 
on Astronomy ; four lectures a week to 
the junior, in Natural and Experimental 


poe yin The department of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory is under the charge of 


Professor Channing and Dr. Barber. 
Instruction in reading and declamation 
was given by Dr. Barber to the fresh- 
man class, every day for the first half of 
the year. The sophomores attended 
Mr. Channing twice a week for two 
hours, and studied Lowth’s Grammar, 
Blair’s Rhetoric, and Hedge’s Logic, 
and also gave in Themes every fort: 
night. They also received instruction 
in reading and declamation one hour, 
two days inthe week. The junior class 
gave in themes every other week, and 
attended declamation once every week. 
Twelve lectures on Rhetoric were also 
given in their third term, two a week. 
Dr. Barber also heard this class in read- 
ing or declamation four days in the 
week, one hour being devoted to each 
division. The course with the senior 
class seeins to be the same as the juniors. 

The department of Greek is conduct- 
ed by Professor Popkin and Mr. Felton. 
The freshman class recite in Collecta- 
nea Majora, two hundred and seventy- 
four pages of volume first, and eighty 
of volume second. They have alsoa 
weekly lesson in Griesbach, and one in 
Greek Grammar or Roman Antiquities. 
The sophomores finish the Collectanea. 
The juniors recite in eleven or twelve 
books of the Iliad, and Demosthenes de 
Corona. These classes are divided into 
two sections, of which one recites Greek 
and the other Latin alternately each 
week through the whole college course. 
The treshmen and scphomores two les- 
sons a day for five days weekly ; so that 
the freshmen devote two hundred and 
twenty hours, and the sophomores one 
hundred and forty, each, during their 
year. The juniors, four recitations a 
week, equal to eighty hours. 

The department of Latin is conducted 
by Professor Beck, and Mr. McKean. 
The freshmen study Livy and Horace, 
and once a week Roman Antiquities. 
The sophomores, Tacitus, Quintillian, 
and Cicero, and also write Latin one 
hour a week. The juniors, the Satires 
of Juvenal, and Annals of Tacitus. The 
time given by each class, is, freshmen 
two hundred and twenty hours, sopho 
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mores one hundred and forty, juniors 
eighty. 

he department of Chemistry is un- 
der the charge of Professor Webster, 
and instruction is given to the juniors 
in Chemistry, and to the seniors in 
Mineralogy. 

The department of Botany is con- 
ducted by Mr. Nuttall, who gives in- 
struction in Smellie’s Philosophy to 
the seniors, and also voluntary lectures 
to seniors and juniors, three times a 
week, in the third term. 

The department of Modern Lan- 
uages is under the superintendence of 
*rotessor Ticknor, assisted by Mr. Sales 

in French and Spanish; Dr. Bachi in 
Italian; Dr. Follen in German, and 
Mr. Surault in French. The students 
are not required to study either of these 
languages; but, having entered upon 
any one, are bound to persevere. They 
are formed into sections, and carry on 
the study without reference to the dis- 
tinction of classes. The instructers are 
paid only for one half their time, and 
the days of instruction are three in each 
week. The sophomores and juniors are 
allowed to study these languages as a 
substitute for other studies. The at- 
tention of the senior and freshmen to 
them is wholly voluntary, that is, the 
student's pursuing the study entirely 
beyond the regularcourse. During the 
year the number have been as follows: 
first term, French, fifty-eight ; Spanish, 
thirty-one; Italian, sixty-three; Ger- 
man, forty-nine; Portuguese, three.— 
Second term, French, eighty-three ; 
Spanish, thirty-nine; Italian, forty- 
three ; German, fifty-four; Portuguese, 
one.—Third term, French, sixty-seven ; 
Spanish, twenty-one; Italian, sixty ; 
German, fifty-six ; Portuguese, two. 

The next head is that of omissions 
and punishments, which we willingly 
pass over with the single remark, that 
the state of the institution, in this re- 
spect, seems much improved since the 
days “of olden time,” when we knew 
it by experience. The heads, also, of 
the Divinity, Medical, and Law schools 
we omit, because our chief object, in 
this notice, was to examine the parts of 
the report which concern the under- 
graduates. The Treasurer’s statement 
contains a most lucid and particular ac- 
count of the funds, and their appropria- 
tions, into which we shall not at this 
time enter. We can only say, that the 
college is by no means so rich, as its 
friends hoped, or its enemies feared. 

On the whole, we may well congrat- 
ulate the University and all her sons 
on its present state. The business tal- 
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ent of her excellent head was long 
known and highly valued in another 
sphere, and it is quite sufficient to say, 
that the expectations of those who 
placed him where he is, have been most 
amply redeemed. To the excellent and 
devoted men, who are engaged in the 
departments of instruction, the public 
owe a debt of deep gratitude. Some 
of them have sacrificed either the cer- 
tainty or the hopes of more elevated 
situations than they now hold, but could 
not have been more useful to their 
kind; and the blessings of parents, 
whose children they have guided to wis- 
dom and to virtue, will long be theirs. 


Remarks on the Influence of Men- 
tal Cultivation upon Health. By Amariah 
Brigham. 


Lord Bacon, in one of his admirable 
essays, says, “I knew a wise man that 
had it for a by-word, when he saw men 
hasten to a conclusion, ‘Stay a little, 
that we may make an end the sooner.’ ”’ 
This excellent advice is too often disre- 
garded in our country. We are a hur- 
rying, driving, restless, sanguine, im- 
petuous people, never quiet—a!lways 
pressing on to the proposed point, 
though flesh and spirit alike call upon 
us to rest. This book of Dr. Brigham’s 
is written with a view to induce us not 
to hurry on quite so fast, in the pursuit 
of knowledge, fame, wealth, or honor, 
and shows us in this respect, as in all 
others, the more haste the less speed. 
We have derived much pleasure and 
instruction from the work. It gives 
evidence of strong sense, shrewd ob- 
servation, extensive reading, and great 
independence in the formation, and 
boldness in the expression, of opinions. 
We hope that it will be generally read, 
and its warnings and admonitions duly 
heeded. 

The leading idea of the work is, that 
the claims of the body should not be 
overlooked while we are educating the 
mind. He expounds, with great clear- 
ness, the nature of the connexion be- 
tween the two, and the physiology and 
anatomy of that important organ, the 
brain. Excessive and undue stimulus 
applied to the mind, is sure to produce 
some form of bodily disease. He speaks 
with great severity of the common but 
fatal practice of making great requisi- 
tions in the way of study, of precocious 
children, which is precisely what ought 
not to done, as, in his opinion, precocity 
arises from a diseased formation of the 
brain, which is greatly increased by 
mental excitement. He gives a num- 
ber of instances of extraordinary chil 
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dren, who were kept poring over books 
within doors, instead of running about 
in the open air, to gratify the foolish 
and wicked vanity of their parents, 
and who invariably died young, and 
whose brains were found diseased. 
On this subject, we have always agreed 
with Dr. Brigham, and have never read 
the published accounts of young prodi- 
gies, without compassion for their hard 
lot, and indignation at the conduct of 
their parents and teachers. When the 
brain is unnaturally active in a child, 
common sense teaches, that instead of 
applying a stimulus, we should do all 
in our power to check and retard its 
movements, by keeping them away 
from books and slates, and developing 
the muscles of the body. 

The evil, however, does not stop with 
childhood, but continues through life. 
In our country, where all start fair in 
the race of life, there is a constant mo- 
tion operating to produce great mental 
exertion, because the rewards obtained 
are precisely in proportion to its inten- 
sity and continuance. Here we over- 
work ourselves; we live too fast; the 
delicate machinery of the nervous sys- 
tem becomes impaired ; we sink down 
into confirmed invalids, and an early 
grave closes over us. There are two 
diseases, especially, which grow out of 
this injudicious tasking of the faculties ; 
the first is Dyspepsia, and the second, 
Insanity. With regard to the first, Dr. 
Brigham contends, with great force of 
argument, that it is a disease of the 
brain, and that the way to cure it, is, 
not merely to adhere to any system of 
diet, but to give rest to that important 
organ. Every body is aware of the 
great prevalence of Dyspepsia in our 
country ; but few, of the startling fact, 
that the number of insane persons in 
this country, is greater, in proportion to 
the inhabitants, than in any other on 
the globe. This, Dr. Brigham ascribes 
to the following causes :—“ First, too 
constant and too powerful excitement 
of the mind, which the strife for wealth, 
otiice, political distinction, and party 
success, produce in this free country. 

“Second, The predominance given 
to the nervous system, by too early cul- 
tivating the mind and exciting the feel- 
ings of children. - 

“Third, Neglect of physical education 
or the equal and proper development 
of all the organs of the body. 

“ Pourth, The general and powerful 
excitement of the female mind.” 

The whole of his remarks on this 
subject are important and valuable, and 
particularly so, in these nullifying times, 
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when there seem to be so many insane 
people about, who ought to be locked 
up. 

Our analysis is a very imperfect one, 
and can give no proper notion of the 
book. We recommend it, in strong 
terms, and hope it will do all the good 
it is calculated to. We make an ex- 
tract from the work, which contains 
some curious and interesting facts. 


If a person receives a blow upon the head, 
which depresses a portion of the bone of the 
skull upon the brain, his intellect is lost or de- 
ranged until such pressure is removed. Cases 
like the following are not uncommon. A man 
at the battle of Waterloo had a small portion 
of his skull bone beat in upon the brain, to the 
depth of half an inch. ‘This caused volition 
and sensation to cease, and he was nearly ina 
lifeless state. Mr. Cooper raised up the de- 
pressed portion of bone trom the brain, and 
then the man immediately arose, dressed him- 
self, became perfectly rational, and recovered 
rapidly. 

The following case occurred in Hartford, 
Within afew weeks. H. O. a young man, fell 
in the evening through the scuttle of a stere, 
but arose immediately, mentioned the fall to 
some of his acquaintance, and transacted busi 
ness during the evening. Next day he was 
found in bed, in nearly a senseless state, and 
svon became incapable of speaking, hearing, 
seeing, or swallowing, and appeared to be 
dying. There was no evidence of any fracture 
of the skull, and but very slight appearance of 
any exiernal injury whatever. A slight swell 
ing over the right ear, and the convietion that 
he could live but afew minutes in the state in 
which he then was, determined lis medical ad- 
Visers to perforate the skull. 

I removed a small portion of the bone be- 
neath the slight swelling over the ear, by the 
trephine, and found more than a gill of clotted 
blood, which had probably flowed gradually 
from a wounded blood-vessel, On removing 
this blood, the man immediately spoke, soon 
recovered his mind entirely, and is now, six 
weeks after the accident, in good health, both 
as to mind and bedy, 

KRicherand mentions the case of a woman, 
whose brain was exposed, in consequence of 
the removal of a considerable portion ot its 
bony covering, by disease. He says he repeat- 
edly made pressure on the brain, and each time 
suspended all feeling and all intellect, which 
were instantly restored, When the pressure was 
withdrawn. The same writer also relates 
another case, that of a man who had been 
trepanned, and who perceived his intellectual 
faculties failing, and his existence apparently 
drawing toa close, every time the effused blood 
collected upon the brain so as to produce pres- 
sure. Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
mentions in his lectures, that he saw an indi- 
vidual with his skull perforated, and the brain 
exposed, who was accustomed to submit him- 
self to the same experiment of pressure as 
the above ; and who was exhibited by the late 
Professor Wistar to his class. His intellect and 
moral faculties disappeared on the application 
of pressure to the brain ; they were held under 
the thumb, as it Were, and restored at pleasure 
to their full activity, by relieving the compres 
sion. 

But the most extraordinary case of this kind 
within my knowledge, and one peculiarly inter 
esting to the physiologist and inetaphysieiin, is 
related by Sir Astley Cooper, tn his Surgical 
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Aman by the name of Jones, received an 
injury of his head, while on board a vessel in 
the Mediterranean, which rendered him insen- 
sible. The vessel soon after this accident made 
Gibraltar, where Jones was placed in the hospi- 
tal, and remained several months in the same 
insensible state. He was then carried on board 
the Dolphin frigate to Deptford, and from 
thence was sent to St. Thomas’s hospital, Lon 
don. He lay constantly on his back, and 
breathed with difficulty. His pulse was regu- 
lar, and each time it beat, he moved his fingers. 
When hungry or thirsty, he moved his lips and 
tongue. Mr. Cline, the surgeon, found a por 
tion of the skull depressed, trepanned him, and 
removed the depressed portion. Immediately 
after this operation, the motion of his fingers 
ceased, and at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
(the operation having been performed at one,) 
he sat up in bed; sensation and volition re- 
turned, and in four days he got out of bed and 
conversed, The last thing he remembered was 
the circumstance of taking a prize in the Medi- 
terranean. ‘* From the moment of the accident, 
thirteen months and a few days, oblivion had 
come over him, and all recollection had ceased. 
He had for more than one year, drank of the cup 
of Lethe, and lived wholly unconscious of ex- 
istence ; yet, on removing a small portion’of 
bone which pressed upon the brain, he was 
restored to the full possession of the powers of 
his mind and bedy.?? 

It is curious to notice, that often an injury of 
the brain impairs only part of the mental facul 
ties. Such inetances give great support to the 
Phrenological views of Gall and Spurzheim, 
who contend for a plurality of organs in the 
brain, and a separate and peculiar function to 
each organ, as one organ for coniparisoh, 
another for language, another for wit, &e. 

Dr. Beattie mentions the case of a learned 
man, Who, after a blow on his head, forgot all 
his Greek, a language he was well versed in 
before the injury. His mind and memory were 
not affected inany other respect. Another per 
son, mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie, lost all 
recollection of his having a wife and children, 
for several days atter a similar injury, while his 
memory of the accident and of recent circum 
stances Was perfect. 

Sir Astley Cooper mentions, from personal 
knowledge, the case of a German sugar-baker, 
with disease of the brain, who, in the early 
stage of his complaint spoke English, but as his 











disease advanced, forgot this language, and 
remembered only the German. The same 


author relates the case of aman at St. Thomas’s 
hospital, who, after a blow upon his head, was 
found talking in a language unknown to all, 
until a Welsh woman who entered the hospi 
tal, recognised it as Welsh; the blow upon his 
head had caused him to forget the English lan- 
guage, 


Dr. Conolly relates a still more remarkable 


case of a young clergyman, whose head was 
severely injured a tew days before that on 
which he was to have been married. He re- 


covered as to his health, and lived until the age 
of eighty, but from the time of the injury, his 
understanding was permanently deranged, 
though he retained the recollection of his ap 
proaching marriage, talked of nothing else dur 
ing his whole life, and expressed impatience 
for the arrival of the happy day. 

But we see analogous aflections resulting 
from fevers, and other diseases which affect the 
brain. Dr. Rush says that many of the old 
Germans and Swiss in Pennsylvania, who had 
net spoken their native language for fifty or 
sixty vears, and who had probably forgotten it, 
vould often use tt in siekness ; and he explains 
It by supposing that the stimulus of the fever in 
their beains revived their recollection, 
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He refers also to the case of an Italian, who 
was master of the Italian, French, and English 
languages, but who in a fever, which terminat- 
ed his life in the city of New-York, spoke Eng- 
lish in the commencement of his disease, 
French only in the middle, and on the day of 
his death Italian. 


A Discourse on the Advantages of 
a National University, especially in its Intlu- 
ence on the Union of the States ; delivered, by 
request, to the Erodelphian Society of Miami 
University, on the Seventh Anniversary of 
that Institution, September 25th, 18u2. By 
Charles Caldwell, M. D. 


We have never seen any thing from 
the pen of Dr. Caldwell which we like 
so well as this discourse. It breathes 
the purest flame of patriotism, and is 
warmed with a fine enthusiasm for every 
thing that is excellent and true. It has 
much more to do with politics than lit- 
erature ; but this is to be expected in the 
stormy times in which it is our fortune 
to live. He commences with some re- 
inarks on the importance of a system of 
education, which shall be not only com- 
plete, but also adapted to the character 
of the existing government. He then 
speaks of the peculiarity of our own, and 
the two-fold allegiance which our citi- 
zens ewe, first to the individual states, 
and next to the General Government. 
The former feeling he considers to be 
the stronger one, and that we are much 
more in danger of falling to pieces from 
the violence of sectional politics and the 
want of a cohesion sufliciently strong, 
than of being merged in one consolidat- 
ed government which shall swallow up 
the independence and authority of the 
individual states. In this point we 
heartily agree with him. He then pro- 
ceeds to remark that it should be the 
endeavor of instructers of youth, 
throughout the land, to awaken and 
cherish in them a spirit of nationality, 
and a love and reverence for the whole 
country, and not merely for any portion 
of it, in both of which, he justly remarks, 
our people are lamentably deficient. He 
speaks with approbation of those of our 
institutions, which the people are ac- 
customed to contemplate as national 
objects; such as the Judiciary, the 
Post Office, the Bank of the United 
States, &c. K&c., and of every thing 
which leads the thoughts of the citizens 
to contemplate the United States as one 
undivided whole. But as another means 
of accomplishing this end, Dr. Caldwell 
proposes to have a National University, 
whose advantages he dwells upon at 
considerable lencth and with much ear- 
nestness. By having numbers of young 
men, from various portions of the coun- 
try, pass their youth together in the ele- 





vating and humanizing pursuits of liter- 
ature, a kindness of feeling towards each 
other would be cherished and the 
strength of sectional partialities be di- 
minished. He believes, too, that such 
an institution would elevate the literary ‘ 
character of the nation—give us a do- 

mestic standard of taste, and awaken an 

ardor for intellectual pursuits among its 

pupils, which would remain with them 

through life. We like very much the 

spirit with which the author defends his 

scheme of a National University, and of 

which no analysis would give a just 

notion. But we are sorry to differ from 

him, in the first place, as to the practi- ‘ 
cability of the scheme, and in the sec- 

ond place, as to the results which he so 
sanguinely believes would take place, 

if it were established. But this is not 

the place for us to enter the lists with 

him, especially as we heartily wish we 

could believe as he does in the efficacy 

of the means he proposes, for creating 

an enlarged and disinterested love and 

respect for the country and the whole 

country. 

The style of this oration is character- 
ized by that tropical luxuriance which 
is almost universal to the productions 
of a southern clime, and which we, who 
have grown up under a cold, northern 
sky, cannot think in perfectly good taste. 
It is well described as being what we 
used to call, when we were in college, 
sophomorical. But it is hardly fair to 
criticize the style of an oration, which 
must, in a great measure, depend upon 
the taste of the audience for whom it 
was written. We extract a passage 
from the closing portions of the address. 

Those of you, gentlemen, who are about to 
take leave of this seat of learning, and embark 
on the turbulent ocean of affairs, will enter into 
life at a momentous crisis, in the concerns of the 
nation. Since the perilous times of our revolu 
tionary struggle, the prospects of our country 
have never been so gloomy. ‘The darkest hour 
of the late war, when the British bayonet, asso 
ciated with the merciless hatchet and scalping- 
knife, was busy on our borders, was sunshine to 
the present. The murmurs of discontent 
throughout our land, waxing louder and louder, 
and the spirit of dissatisfaction becoming more 
general and embittered, threaten us fearfully 
with civil commotions. In the eventful scenes 
likely to grow out of this condition of things, 
you will be called on to act your parts ; and I do 
not permit myself to doubt that they will be, in 
allinstances, correctand honorable, and in many 
distinguished—such as may become high-mind- 
ed patriots and virtuous citizens. Though [ 
cannot but feel assured that, in your political 
capacity, the UNION OF THE STATES Will be the 
pole star of your movements, I notwithstanding 
take the liberty earnestly to implore you to that 
effect. Let the Republic, and the whole Repub 
lic, be the object of your most intense and de- 
voted regard. Whatever may be his standing 
asaman, or his pretensions as a statesman, 
patriot or moralist, distrust the motives and re 









ject the counsels of him, whose language or 
measures lean towards pisunion. Admit not 
the fellowship, nor breathe even the atmosphere 
of the modern Cataline. He is smitten with a 
moral leprosy, dangerous to youth, and no com- 
munion should be held with him by the healthy. 
No matter what may be the ground, real or pre- 
4 tended, of his dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment ; and no matter what his own condition, 
high or low, rich or poor, a private citizen or a 
public functionary ; if be openly advise or se- 
cretly suggest a breach of the Union, or if his 
conduct tend to that effect, he is a traitor to his 
country, and should receive, in the abhorrence 
oft the virtuous, if not from penal law, the re- 
ward of his crime. 

Let the Union be preserved, by a strict ob- 
servance of the provisions of the constitution, 
and the government be faithfully administered 
under a code of salutary laws, and the issue of 
r the great political experiment we are making 

will be glorious, not only beyond example, but 
beyond the anticipations of the boldest ealcula- 
tor. Extravagant as this prediction may possi- 
bly be deemed, it is, notwithstanding, justified 
bythe history of the past. Hitherto our progress 
in prosperity has outstript hope, and filled even 
the measure of imagination itself. Be the Union 
maintained then, I say, and, in the full enjoy 
ment of their liberties and rights, the people of 
the United States will experience a degree of 
political aud social happiness, known only to 
themselves. Content and abundance will every 
where prevail. Under the influence of institu- 
{ tions founded in wisdom, and constantly im- 
proving from experience and fresh developments 
of mind, and by the protected and preductive 
industry of the citizens, the nation will advance 
in opulence and grandeur, until it shall leave 
far behind it, all that the rivalry of other nations 
can achieve. During the lifetime of some to 
whom I now address myself, the population of 
the states will surpass one hundred millions ; 
and, from various moral considerations, their 
weight and power in the concerns of the world 
will be far beyond their numbers. From causes 
already cited, they will be peaceful within ; and 
no foe from without will court destruction, by 
troubling their repose. As soon would the mar- 
iner challenge to conflict the deep on which he 
floats. Humanly speaking, they will be at the 
defiance of fortune. No earthly power will be 
able to shake them in their purposes, or stay 
them in their march toward the object of their 
wishes. By their own wisdom, aided by the 
strength of their navies, they will be the arbiters 
of maritime law; and through their fleets of 
merchantmen, they will receive into their ports 
an abundant supply of the riches of the world. 
In all things that may minister to the prosperity, 
strength, and splendor of the country, and the 
convenience, comfort, and happiness of the peo- 
ple, their iNTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS Will corres- 
pond with their general condition. In aspecial 
manner, their agriculture and manufactures will 
be in a state of high perfection ; flourishing 
towns and cities will spring up in numerous 
places which are now overshadowed by forests, 
or rich in the gorgeous growth of the prairie ; 
hills and mountains will be leveled or tunnel- 
ed, and roads and canals, of the best construc- 
tion, formed for the accommodation of the trav- 
eler and the man of business ; and steam-ves- 
sels, and others of the choicest workmanship, 
will cover, in numbers conforming to the wants 
of the nation, the broad surfaces of our lakes 
and rivers. Under the favoring auspices of 
peace, and through a federal scheme of educa- 
tion, suitably conducted, the intellect of the 
country will be developed in an unprecedented 
degree, and all the products of mind correspond- 
ingly improved. In fine: the Republic, I re- 
peat, will present a spectacle of moral and po 
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litical grandeur and glory, new to the world, 
and which no effort of mine can portray. And 
our unrivaled prosperity, under free institu- 
tions, will insure, in the end, the overthrow of 
despotism, and the freedom of our race, 


An Address, delivered before the 


Worcester Agricultural Society, October 10, 
1832 ; being their fourteenth anniversary Cat 
tle Show and exhibition of Manufactures. By 
Walde Flint. 


The anniversary, which produced this 
Address, and a political convention of 
delegates from almost every town in 
Massachusetts, happened during the 
same week. Worcester was filled with 
an occasional population, experimenting 
upon her hospitality, and presented a 
show of intellectual as well as agricul- 
tural and physical wealth, of which 
Massachusetts may have reason to boast. 
Mr. Flint’s audience was composed of 
the farmers of an inland country, not 
drawn together solely for purposes of 
barter and to show off the products of 
laborious competition,— themselves men 
of strong minds and enlarged under- 
standings; and of men of all profes- 
sions—judges, merchants, counsellors, 
senators, from the most distant sections 
of the state. All, who heard the address, 
were pleased with the unpretending mod- 
esty with which it was delivered, and 
even more,—delighted,—with the good 
sense, intelligence, and patriotism of its 
prevailing sentiments. It has lost none 
of these attractions, as our readers will 
perceive from the copious extracts 
which follow. 


Agriculture has never, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, or at least never until recently, 
except perhaps in China and some other portions 
of Asia, assumed its proper rank among the arts 
of life. It has generally been considered an 
occupation requiring less of science and skill 
than almost any other art. It is true, the mere 
manual labor on a farm does not call for extra 
ordinary skill; but to superintend and control 
all the various operations of farming, so as to 
make ita profitable business,—to adapt the crop 
to the soil and the climate,—to provide for con- 
tingencies, and change the mode of cultivation 
when circumstances require it, all this, it 
seems to me, demands great judgement and dis- 
cretion, as well as much science and skill. 
Dexterity or expertness is all that is necessary 
in many of the mechanic trades, and this may 
be acquired by practice. So practice will gen 
erally make a good mower, a good reaper, a 
good ploughman, but neither of these, nor all 
combined, will alone constitute a good farmer. 
In agriculture, nature produces every thing, and 
it is the business of the husbandman to direct 
her operations. He cannot, as may be done in 
some of the mechanic trades, follow on, year 
after year, inany one beaten track, He must 
study, and study diligently, the nature of the 
soil he has to deal with; he must watch its 
changes and trace these changes, if he can, up 
to their causes, so that he may learn how to pre 
serve his lands in health, or, if they become 
diseased, what remedy to apply in order to re 
store them. Every year’s observation should 
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add something to hts stock of Knowledge ‘The 
productiveness of the earth is influenced by a 
great variety of circumstances, which wholly 
escape the notice of the careless observer ; and 
the farmer, who should, in spite of experience, 
persist in cultivating his Jauds ina particular 
manner, either because his father did so betore 
him, or because he may himself have found his 
course of husbandry profitable under different 
circumstances, would be very like the physi- 
cian, Who should, on all oceasions, turn to his 
book of recipes and make out his prescriptions, 
Without studying the constitutions, and inquir- 
ing into the particular habits of his patients. 

In order to be accomplished in the art, the 
farmer should have some acquaintance with 
the science of husbandry. Not thatevery farmer 
is expected to be a philosopher, and ‘ under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge ;”? but he 
ought, certainly, to know something of the com 
positions of soils, and of the nature and proper- 
ties of the different Kinds of manures, that he 
may be better able to judge, what substances 
are wanted to preserve or increase the fertility 
of his lands. This he may, indeed, learn from 
experience, and experience, after all, is the farm- 
er’s only sure guide; but reading will supply 
him with hints which he may tind exceedingly 
useful in conducting his own experiments. 
The practical agriculturist, | know, has little 
leisure for study ; but he can find time enough, 
every week inthe year, to read the New-Eng 
land Farmer, and the long winter evenings will 
atford him leisure, if he choose so to employ 
them, to become acquainted with more volumi- 
nous publications on the subject. I have said, 
experience is the farmer’s only sure guide; but 
he will not be governed by his own experience 
inerely. He will avail himself of the experi- 
ence of his neighbors also, and will adopt, in 
the management of his own farm, any improve 
ments, Which they may have introduced in the 
culture of theirs. For the same reason, he 
should enlarge the circle of his inquiries, not 
confining himself to his own town, or state, or 
country. The farming tools and agricultural 
operations of Great-Britain, are very similar, in 
most particulars, to those of the United States, 
and many valuable treatises on the subject have 
been published there, which are now accessible 
to the American farmer, Some of these will 
give him much useful information, and his own 
good sense will teach him to adopt or reject 
their mode of husbandry, as he may find the 


same applicable or otherwise to the condition of 


our own country. 

In this country, from its first settlement, ag- 
riculture has always been considered an honor 
able, as well as most useful, occupation. In 
deed, up to the time of the Revolution, it con 
stituted almost the employment of the 
inhabitants. Manufactures, except the com 
mon household manufactures, which are found 
in all new settlements, there were none: of 
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commerce, there was next to nothing; and I 
cannot learn, that any of the most common me 
chanic arts were cultivated any farther than 
was absolutely necessary. It was the policy of 
the mother country to supply her colonies with 
every article which she could make at home. 
Her motherly kindness went even farther,— 
she could not consent, that her children here 
should have the trouble even of transporting 
the articles, which her bounty supplied them 
with. Andin return for all this goodness, she 
only required that they should pay her, liberaily 
for her goods and their freight, in any articles 
of produce which she wanted and could not 
raise on that portion of the farm which she car 
ried on herself, 

Mr. Flint here quotes part of an act 
of Parliament, for the purpose of pre- 
senting in a clear light the disinterested 
regard of Great-Britain for the prosper- 
ity and welfare of the colonies—a re- 
gard, which she has continued ever 
since the separation. 

England has continued, even since partition 
was made, and the late colonists have managed 
their portion of the farm, in their own way, to 
manifest the same watchful care over the inter 
ests of her children. She says now, as she al 
Ways used to say, that it is giving ourselves 
quite too much trouble to manufacture our own 
clothing, and is perfectly willing and ready to 
supply us with whatever we want in that line, 
ready made, and will take, in exchange, our 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and indeed, any thing 
else Which she must have and cannot raise for 
the supply of her own wants. She has allow 
ed us, occasionally, to truck a little with her 
West-India islands—when they have chanced 
to be in a state of starvation ; and has recently 
consented, that we may go there, when we 
please, without molestation,—on certain conde 
tions, however, Which, as some think, give her 
the best end of the bargain, 

We had marked several more ex- 
tracts, but we have arrived at the last 
page of our monthly limit, and can 
only refer the reader to the Address 
itself. The advantages of a farmer’s 
life over that of the ordinary trader, 
(p. o—%) are drawn with no less truth 
than beauty. Some curious matters 
from the early historians of New-Eng- 
land, are recorded on pages 9—12. The 
address merits all the circulation it can 
receive. It is full of good sense, moral 
and religious feeling, and devotion to 
the best interests of the country. 











